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ABSTRACT 

The Texas Examination of Current Administrators and 
Teachers (TECAT), is a basic literacy test that was administered to 
202,000 practicing educators in March 1986. The test was developed in 
response state action for educational reforir The Texas reform 
legislation provided for redistribution of resources to poorer 
schools and for salary increases for teachers. Testing teachers on 
basic reading and writing skills for the purpose of identifying 
incompetent teachers appealed to public opinion, and the test become 
a political "bargaining chip** to leverage a tax increase for school 
reform. The implementation of TECAT involved not only massive 
preparation by educators and state agencies but also involved 
numerous validity and legal problems. The high passing rates of 
educators were attributed to development of teachers* skills in 
workshop sessions and considerable "teaching to the test." More than 
half of the educators fired by TECAT were in nonacademic positions. 
The reaction of teachers to the test program was overwhelmingly 
negative, and public confidence in teacher testing declined sharply. 
An analysis of the program* s actual costs indicated that it was not 
as cost-effective as had been anticipated. This report presents 
detailed documentation on the program. Opinion papers and evaluation 
reports are appended. (JD) 
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Ezecntive Summary 



The Texas Teacher Test 



Purpose of the Research 

The TEC AT, the Texas Examination of Current Adi. inistrators and Teach- 
ers, is a basic literacy test that was administered to 202,000 practicing educatoTS in 
March 1986. An in-depth case study was imdertaken to exeunine the effects of the 
Texas test. Was testing teachers an effective educational reform? Can lessons from 
the Texas experience inform policy decisions in other states? 

Research Methods 

The two-year-long research project involved 10 separate data-collection stud- 
ies including: structured interviews with key legislators and aides, interviews with 
random ramples of educators, personnel directors, and Texas citizens, a compilation 
of Select Committee and legislative records, analyses of test results by categories of 
teachers, content analysis of newspaper stories, a survey of study materials, partic- 
ipant observation at test-preparation workshops, and cost analyses. 

Political Context 

A test for practicing teachers was one element in an omnibus educational 
reform bill passed in Special Session in the summer of 1984. The Texas reform 
legislation provided for redistribution of resources to poor school districts, higher 
starting salaries for teachers, a career ladder, statewide textbook adoption, a high 
school graduation test, the famous "no pass, no play'' rule, and a dozen more 
changes. Originally there were to be two levels of testing for current educators: 
subject-matter tests and a test of each examinee's ability to read and write. (The 
Texas legislature subsequently rescinded the requirement for subject-matter tests 
in April 1987.) 

The climate of opinion leading to educational reform in Texas closely paral- 
leled developments in other psu-ts of the country. There was wide-spread concern 
about A Nation at Risk, especially test score declines and the low standing of 
Texsus compMed to other states. Economic woes caused by a precipitous drop in oil 
revenues drew attention to rhetoric about the links between sound education and 
economic prosperity. Multi-millionaire H. Ross Perot, appointed by the governor 
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to chair the Select Committee on PubHc Education, was a driving ^orce for reform. 
Business leaders heard from one of their own that Texas could not hope to com- 
pete for high technology investments if northern executives were unwilling to move 
their fzunilies to Texas schools. Perot also made headlines with the charge that the 
"Dumbest People in College Study to be Teachers." 

During the Special Session teacher testing became a bargaining chip to lever- 
age a tax increase. Legislators wanted something tough to show to their constituen- 
cies. "No test, no tax" became the slogan, which resembled very closely the rhetoric 
leading to the Arkansas teacher test. 

The TECAT 

Implementing a testing program for 210,000 current teachers was more cum- 
bersome than policy makers had imagined. Numerous validity and legal problems 
prevented the use of existing tests or previous test scores (such as SAT's). The 
State Board of Education reported to the legislature that 15 million dollars would 
be required to implement subject-matter tests and supported the Commissioner's 
assessment; that "a basic skills test alone would weed out 80 or 90% of incompetent 
teachers." 

A new test, the TECAT, was developed to assess the minimum reading and 
writing skills "that practicing educators need to perform adequately in their jobs." 
The 55 item, multiple-choice reading test included reading comprehension and job- 
related vocabulary questions. The writing test included both a short composition 
(150 words) and a multiple-choice portion. School personnel who failed the reading 
or writing part of the test in March of 1986 had one chance in June to retake the 
portion they had failed. Subsequent retakes were permitted but not in time to 
prevent their being without a certificate in September. 

FINDINGS 

Massive Preparation 

Statewide, enormous effort went into preparing teachers to take the TECAT. 
Study guides and review materials were developed by the Texas Education Agency, 
universities, teacher organizations, districts, and regional education centers. Work- 
shops were offered for pay or at district expense. Review videos were available 
through satellite delivery and constant programming on public access TV stations. 
On average, educators spent 12 hours preparing for ^he test. Although one-fourth 
of teachers spent an hour or less reviewing for the test, other teachers spent cis much 
as 100 hours preparing. 
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Basic Skills and "Teaching to the Test" 

On the first try, 96.7% of educators passed. Based on field test data, passing 
standards were set where 12% would have failed. Although the Commissioner and 
his staff had exf ected a higher passing rate under real testing conditions, the gain 
was much greater than anticipated. 

Some attributed the high passing rate to development of teachers' skills in 
workshop sessions. Direct observation suggested, however, that there was tremen- 
dous teaching to the test. In many cases teachers learned to take advantage of the 
multiple choice format to improve their scores. Only 3% of teachers interviewed 
said they learned new skills during their test preparation. 

TEC AT Passing Rates 

s 96.7% passed TECAT on the first try. 
Initial passing rates for Hispanics and black teachers were 94.0% and 81.6%, 
respectively. 

• By the second try 99% passed. 

• TECAT removed 1,199 teachers who failed twice and 676 educators who 
did not sign up to be retested. 

• More than half of the educators fired by TECAT were in nonacademic 
positions. Special education teachers and staff from group homes, P.E. teachers 
and coaches, and vocational education teachers (who had never been required to 
have college degrees) were over-represented among the failures. 

Teacher Morale 

• 90% of teachers reported that the test had had a demoralizing effect on, 
them or their colleagues. Even the 25% of teachers, who did not feel threatened by 
the test (and did not study), said that it had a negative effect. 

• Teachers felt degraded by having to study for such a low- level test. 

• An atmosphere of stress and bitterness was created by the high-stakes, of 
literally losing your job if you failed. Many said the effect would have been different 
if not passing meant having to take a college refresher course. 

Public Confidence 

• One-half of the teachers interviewed said that the test accomplished its 
purpose, "to weed out incompetent teachers and reassure the public." 

• The other half said that negative publicity and the high-passing rate made 
TECAT a joke. 
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• Actual public opinion data from The Texas Poll showed a greater decline 
in public support for teacher competency testing, before and after TECAT, than 
for any other educational reform. 

Cost Analysis 

• Test development and adminstration cost over $5 million. 

• Coimting a teacher inservice day to take the test and district sponsored 
workshops, the total public cost was $35.5 million. (Alternative uses of these 
dollars to serve the same end might have been to create a fund to support the legal 
costs of districts seeking to fire incompetent teachers.) 

• During the Special Session, Comptroller's estimates had shown teacher 
testing as a cheap reform; real public costs were 10 times greater. 

• Private costs in teacher time and preparation expenditures were an ad- 
ditional $42 million. (Alternative uses of this resource mighl have been to require 
more advanced study by teachers.) 

• If the wages of low-scoring teachers were "wasted" before TECAT, then 
the 887 academic decertifications that occurred because of TECAT represent an 
annual savings of $25 million. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Reseaurch on the Texas teacher test found contradictions: 

• The bsLsic literacy test was never expected to fail more than 5-10% of Texas 
educators, yet 75% of teachers spent considerable amoxmts of time preparing. 

• While many educators with poor reading and writing skills used test taking 
tricks to patss the test, there were lamentable losses among the failed teachers, 
especially vocational education and special education teachers. 

• The cost W21S 10 times greater than expected and the failure rate 1/10 of 
that expected, resulting in a public cost per failed teacher of $30,000. 

• During Perot's Select Committee hearings, a test to eliminate the few 
incompetent teachers had been intended to raise the status of the teaching profession 
so that in the future top college graduates would be attracted to teaching. Ironically, 
mciny believe that publicity about incompetents, teacher complaints alongside easy 
test questions, and union insistence on contractual rights, hurt the esteem of the 
teaching profession. 

Although the blemie for negative side effects must be widely shared, the 
realities of teacher testing deny the simplicity of the intended policy "give a test 
and eliminate the few teachers with indefensibly weak communication skills " 
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Section 1: INTRODUCTION 



Purpose of the case study 

Texas giabbed the attention of the national news media when in March 19S6 
202,000 teachers and school administrators were tested to see if they could keep their 
jobs. They took the TEC AT, the Texas Examination of Current Administrators and 
Teachers; it is a literacy test measuring basic reading and writing skills required of 
teachers. Texas is one of three states with progrzims in place to test the competency 
of practicing teachers but Texas received the most attention-perhaps because it is 
so big. In Georgia only 15,000 teachers have taken various subject matter tests; 
in Arkansas the number tested is under 37,000. The Texas teacher test was also 
especially controversial and newsworthy because educators were literally to be fired 
if they failed the test twice. Lifetime certificates were not protection against taking 
the test. In Arkansas teachers who failed the basic skills tests could keep retaking 
them and continue teaching in the meantime. In Georgia veteran teachers were to 
have eight chances to retake the test before the first certificate could be denied in 
August 1987; teachers with lifetime certificates were exempt from taking the tests. 

Researchers at the Center for Research on Evaluation, Standards, and Stu- 
dent Testing found the Texas teacher test an unusually visible example of a re- 
form strategy contemplated by many other state governors and legislators. Policy 
makers who wish to improve public education see several options: increasing high 
school graduation requirements, lengthening the school day, testing students, testing 
teacher candidates, redistributing resoi:rces to poor schools, revising curriculum or 
in some way enhancing the professional status of teachers. Testing practicing teach- 
ers is an approach that has considerable appeal because it is a concrete and decisive 
action aimed directly at the quality of education in the classroom. Everyone says 
that teachers make a great difference. Surely, if incompetent teachers are upgraded 
or removed, learning and educational opportunity will increase. 

The purpose of our rese^ch was to examine the Texas experience ip testing 
practicing educators. Are there lessons to be learned from the Texas case that can 
inform policy decisions in other states? What were the educational problems and 
poUtical context that gave rise to the reform legislation? How were testing and a 
pMticular type of test decided upon? At the time the legislation was enacted, what 
die advocates and opponents believe the effects of testing would be? Then, after 
the test was given, what were the effects cf testing? Who failed? How did local 
districts replace the teachers who failed t\/ice? What can be said about the impact 
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of the teacher test on the quality of education and public confidence in schools? 
How much did the testing program cost and were the benefits worth the cost? 

Organization of the report 

The above questions axe addressed in subsequent sections of the report fol- 
lowing a roughly chronological ordering of topics. Data from multiple sources are 
brought together as they bear on particular themes, rather than enumei ating sep- 
arately the results of each data gathering activity. For example, some teacher 
interview questions axe combined with workshop observations in the discussion of 
test preparation. Content analyses of newspaper stories are presented along with 
other documentary evidence and legislator interviews in the discussion of political 
context. 

Because the technical report is intended to be the repository for research 
methods, a somewhat lengthy section follows detailing the procedures used in vari- 
ous aspects of the investigation. In the same spirit, illustrative segments of interview 
and observation transcripts are reproduced in the discussion sections. For less de- 
tailed reading, a policy summary is provided in the first pages of this report; in 
addition, an intermediate length narrative has been prepared for the Educational 
Researcher, 1987, 16, 22-31. 
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Section 2: RESEARCH PROCEDURES 



Newspaper Accounts 

Before the first site visit in May of 1986, newspaper stories were used to ob- 
tain background information about the TEC AT and educational reform in Texas. 
Two Texas newspapers were examined systematically: the Austin American States- 
man, an independent daily from the state capital, and the Amarillo News- Globe, 
an independent daily from the Panhandle's largest city. From tue Statesman files, 
articles were obtained under the following headings: 1) the TECAT until April 
1986; 2) the 1984 special legislative session; and 3) the Select Committee on Public 
Education. From the archives of the Amarillo News-Globe, articles were obtained 
from three files: "School testing," "1984 special legislative session," and "H. Ross 
Pe-- ." Using all of the above descriptors, a small set of articles was also obtained 
from the New York Times. 

From the news accounts, a chronology of events was constructed so that the 
researchers could be as well informed as possible when interviewing key parti cipants 
vSee Appendix A). Newspaper stories were also used to identify key informants such 
as legislators and imion spokespersons. 

Newspaper clippirgs were also obtained in a less systematic fashion from 
several other papers, including the Dallas Morning News, the Dallas Times Herald, 
the Houston Chronicle, the San Antonio Express, the Texas Observer, the Fort 
Worth Star Telegram, and the Houston Post. In several cases, legislative staff 
members would pass along clippings fiorn their files at the time of study interviews. 

In the fall of 1986, after all site visits and 80% of teacher interviews were 
completed, a content analysis was undertaken of the two complete newspaper files. 
The purpose of the analysis was to determine how public school teachers were 
portrayed by the press. 

Interviews with Key Figures 

Key political figures and informants were identified from newspaper accounts 
and by asking each respondent for the names of other central participants. Below 
are the names and titles of those who were interviewed: 

Bill Haley 

Chairmzui of the House Public Education Committee 
author of H.B. 72 

member of the Select Committee on Public Education 
"Gib" Lewis 

Speaker of the House of Representatives 

member of the Select Committee on Public Education 
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Caxl A. Parker 

Chairman of the Senate Education Committee 
member of the Select Committee on Public Education 

Camilla Bordie 

Paxliamentariein for the Lt. Governor's office 
Nancy Frank 

Administrative Assisteint for the Senate Education Committee 
Dr. Terry Heller 

Research Specialist, Senate Education Committee 
Margaret LaMontaigne 

Chief Clerk, House Public Education Committee 

Melinda Terry 
Speaker's office 

Brian Wilson 

Education Specialist, Governor's office 
W.N. Kirby 

Commissioner of Education 

Dr. Marvin Veselka 

Assistant Commi3s?oner, Assessment 

Dr. Nolan Wood 

Director, Teacher Assessment 

Charles Beard 

President, Texas State Teachers Association and 
Ermalee Boyce, Executive Assistant 

John Cole 

President, Texas Federation of Teachers 
rhomasine Sparks 

President, Texas Classrocm Teachers Association 
Mike McLamore 

Governmental Relations, Association of Texas Professional Educators 
Nae Dorn 

Spokesperson for the Black Teachers Caucus 
Austin Association of Teachers 

Donna New 

President, Austin Association of Teachers 
interviewed with a group of Austin teachers 

Three central figures were not interviewed either because of accessibility or 
availability during planned trips to Texas: 
Governor Mark White 

Lieutenant Governor William P. Hobby 
H. Ross Perot 

Chairman, Select Committee on Public Education 
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References in this report to the intentions and actions of White and Perot 
are based on transcripts of political speeches, on newspaper editorials, quotations 
from newspaper articles, and attributions to them by the participants interviewed. 
Without personal interviews, however, it iL ..at possible to represent their later 
reflections on the implementation and impact of TECAT. 

The list of importeint participeints and of individuals with valued perspec- 
tives was much longer than the set interviewed. The individuals and groups listed 
below were identified as possible informants but were not contacted because of the 
limitations of study resources. Note that constraints were caused both by limita- 
tions on the researchers' time and by geographic distances. Thus, some less central 
participants were interviewed because of their availability in Austin at the time of 
a scheduled visit. 

Stan Schleuter 

Chair, House Ways sxid M^^eins Committee £ind 
member of the Select Committee on Public Education 
June L. Karp 

Assistant to the President, Te'cas Federation of Teachers 
The Mexican American Legal Defense and Education Fund 
The League of United Latin American Citizens 
Enmiett J. Conrad, M.D. 

member of the Select Committee on Public Education 
member of the newly appointed State Board of Education 
Bill Clements 

past governor, candidate for governor (and again, governor) 
John Sharp 

Senator, author of S.B. 103 to reduce testing requirements 
Raymon Bynum 

Commissioner of Education during Select Committee hearings 
James Butler 

President of TSTA during Select Committee hearings 
Bill Hammond 

member of the House Public Education Committee 
Rick Salwen 

attorney and lobbyist for H. Ross Perot 
Frank Madia 

House Public Education Committee 

member of the Select Committee on Public Education 

A structured interview protocol was developed (See Appendix B). The Ic^ic 
of the questions proceeded chronologically, asking respondents first to think back 
to a period before support for a teacher test had developed. They were asked to 
describe the political climate and key events that led to the inclusion of a test in 
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the reform legislation. Each respondent was asked to describe his or her own role 
in the enactment of the legislation and to characterize the positions of proponents 
and opponents. They were asked their perceptions about the impact of the TEC AT 
cJid for advice to legislators in other states. The written protocol went through 
two stages of revision after review by two colleagues outside the University who are 
experts at survey instrument construction. 

One interview was tailored to 15 minutes by selecting a subset of questions 
to accommodate the schedule of a key legislator. Complete interviews were from 30 
minutes to two hours in length. 

All interviews were conducted fact-to-face by the principal investigator or a 
trained gr£tduate assistant. The sessions were tape recorded with the permission 
of the respondents. Extensive notes were also taken on the printed schedule of 
questions. Audio tapes were transcribed; analyses were conducted using the written 
transcripts. 

Interview transcripts were read in severed stages for increasingly refined pur- 
poses. In the first stage, segments were coded as answers to preordinant questions or 
as emerging themes or issues. Identifying labels were assigned to new issues to link 
recurring themes across interviews. In subsequent stages, subtypes or competing 
positions were identified. No attempt was made to quantify the results. Marginal 
codes were used to collect exemplars of each position and theme. 

Documents 

The Texas Education Agency provided copies of TEC AT descriptive materi- 
als and the TEA produced Study Guide. The data presented to the State Board to 
facilitate standard setting were obtained as well as the data on results. TEA staff 
provided a transcript from an early meeting of measurement specialists. Documen- 
tation and data for the EXCET test were also supplied. We relied on professional 
papers, written by the test contractors for descriptions of development procedures. 

The governor's office granted us access to the documents that had been 
distributed during the Select Committee hearings. We obtained xerox copies of 
meeting agendas, data that were presented to the committee such as SAT scores, 
transcripts of testimony from educator groups, and drafts of findings from various 
subcommittees. 

Many other documents were used in the course of the study but were not 
gathered systematically. Often informants gave us copie? of document*^ Trom their 
files, including transcripts of speeches made to the Special Session of the Legis- 
lature. Spokespersons from various teachers organizations gave us copies of thel/ 
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instructional materials, newsletters, and prepared testimony. If informants referred 
to data or reports, we used the legislative library, the TEA archives, and the Select 
Committee records to track down these sources. The Texas Poll, also called the A 
Sz M poll or "public opinion" poll, was referred to often. We contacted the Public 
Policy Resources Laboratory, Texas A & M University, which conducts the Texas 
Poll, for a complete set of their releEises on education issues. 

Teacher and Administrator Interviews 

Sampling. A representative sample of Texas teachers and administrators 
was selected using a two-stage sampling strategy. At the first stage, the 1985- 
86 Texas School Directory (TEA, 1985) was used to stratify all school districts 
by size. The stratum of largest districts was defined as those with enrollments 
over 38,000. The nine largest city school systems in Texas are thought of as an 
identifiable group; thus, the 38,000 cutoff was chosen to distinguish this group from 
medium-sized districts. Then, a cutoff of 10,000 students was arbitrarily chosen to 
distinguish medium-size districts (10,000-38,000) from small districts (<10,000). 

Using a table of reindom numbers and district identification n imbers, eight 
districts each vere selected from the small and mediimi strata. The sampled districts 
and their enrollments are reported in Table 2.1. 

In addition, four districts were chosen from the large stratum according to 
the following procedures. First, Houston ISD was eliminated because it was tb 
only district whose teachers were excused from TECAT; they had taken a similar 
competency test administered by the school district. Then the remaining eight 
districts were assigned to geographic clusters: El Paso and Ysleta; San Antonio, 
Northside and Corpus Christi; Austin; Dallas and Fort Worth. Then, one district 
was chosen from each cluster; Corpus Christi was purposefully selected because the 
southernmost region of the state had been missed by the random sample of medium 
districts; Ysleta and Fort Worth were selected to represent their respective locales 
by flips of a coin; Austin, as a set of one, was automatically selected to achieve 
geographic spread. 

For each of the 20 districts identified in the first stage, population lists of all 
teachers and administrators who had registered to take the TECAT were generated 
by the Texas Education Agency. In the second stage, teachers and administrators 
were selected at random from their respective stratum lists. To achieve a total 
sample of 100, 21 were selected from the large stratum, 34 from the medium stra- 
tum, and 45 from the small stratum. The sample proportions correspond to the 
proportions of certificated personnel from all districts statewide of these respective 
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Table 2.1 

Districts, selected in the first stage of sampling by size 
(Teachers and administrators were then selected at 
random from these districts) 

Large Districts (over 38,000) 

Austin 58,540 

Corpus Christi 38,440 

Fort Worth 66,085 

Ysleta 46,486 



Medium Districts (10,000 - 38,000) 

Birdville 16,249 

Cypress-Fairbanks 30,424 

Irving 20,415 

Lubbock 28,953 

Mesquite 20,327 

North East 35,250 

Richardson 33,853 

Round Rock 14,690 



Small Districts (less than 10,000) 



Banquete 


721 


Crystal City 


2184 


Highland Park 


4348 


Henderson 


3696 


Lakeview 


120 


Perryton 


2068 


Rocksprings 


460 


Van Vleck 


1160 



sizes. (Population proportions were computed from the school directory.) By sam- 
pling at rzindom from within each stratum, larger districts of each type naturally 
contributed more subjects to the sample; the number sampled per district ranged 
from 4-7 in the large stratum, from 2-6 in the medium stratum, and from 1-12 in 
the small stratum. 
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The registration lists provided by the TEA included the following information 
for each teacher: name, address, home phone number, work phone number, date- 
of-birth, sex and ethnicity. Blanks occurred if an examinee had declined to provide 
information on the registration form; however, incomplete information occurred in 
less than three percent of the cases. 

The data in Table 2.2 provide comparisons between the sex, age, and eth- 
nic characteristics of the 100 teacher-administrator sample and the population of 
202,084 educators who were tested. 

Table 2.2 

Population and Sample Characteristics 
of Teachers and Administrators Taking TECAT 



Population Original Nonresponse 

Tested Interview Sample from Sample 





(n = 202,084) 


(n = 100) 


(n = 


SEX 








Male 


50,953 (25.3%) 


27 


1 


Female 


150,735 (74.0%) 


71 


3 


Not Given 


43 (00.0%) 


2 




AGE 








0-29 


38,971 (19.3%) 


16 




30-39 


74,706 (37.0%) 


39 


3 


40-49 


52,349 (25.9%) 


25 




50.59 


29,984 (14.9%) 


13 


1 


60-65 


4,615 (02.3%) 


1 




>65 


721 (00.4%) 






Not Given 


384 (00.2%) 


6 




ETHNICITY 








Black 


15,681 (07.8%) 


7 




Hisp£inic 


24,685 (12.2%) 


10 


2 


White/Other 


156,505 (77.6%) 


80 


2 


Not Given 


4,860 (02.4%) 


3 
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The difference between the sample and population percentages are illustra- 
tive of the magnitude of statistical error expected from simple random fluctuation 
and the additional error created by two-stage cluster sampling. 

Nonresponse bias. The response rate was 96%; i.e., interviews were con- 
ducted with all but four of the sample of 100 teachers and administrators. Two of 
the missing cases had moved from the state and had given no forwarding information 
to their schooi. Two refused to be interviewed. The nonrespondents were evenly 
distributed across the three district-size strata: two from the medium stratum, and 
one each from the letrge 2ind small strata. 

Age, sex, and ethmc characteristics of the nonrespondents are shown above 
alongside the population and sample figures. Two of the nonrespondents were 
Hispanic. One white femzJe, who declined to be interviewed, was in the 50-59 age 
category. An Hispanic male who had left the state was from a district with an 
imusually high failure rate. Although no attempt was made to ask school or district 
personnel about TEC AT results for the nonrespondents, it is reasonable to surmise 
that some number of the four nonrespondents did not pass the test, at least on the 
first administration. 

In a sample of 100, three would be the expected number of failures on the 
first test; only one person would be expected to fail twice. All of the respondents 
reported that they passed the TEC AT. Although there might be some motivation 
for the respondents to dissemble even in a telephone interview, it is also quite 
conceivable that the only failures in the sample were among the nonrespondents. 
Thus, we believe that two or three of the very most negative opinions regarding the 
testing program may have been omitted. The small nonresponse rate, therefore, 
may have created a slight positive bias in the interview results. 

Interview procedures. Because of the great geographic extent of Texas, 
telephone interviews were used with teachers and administrators rather than con* 
strain the representativeness of the sample. A structured protocol was devised as 
shown in Appendix C. Interviews were conducted by trained graduate assistants 
and in a few cases by am Hispanic surnamed, Spanish speaking staff member. A 
stamdaurd introduction describing the purpose of the study is shown at the top of 
the protocol. Age, sex, and ethnic status were known from the population lists and 
did not have to be asked during the interview. 

The interview tapes were transcribed. In addition, verbatim comments were 
written down as much as possible during the interview. Quantifiable questions, such 
as the number of hours spent studying for TECAT, v^rre coded and summarized 
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using simple descriptive statistics. Trsuiscript responses were divided into five qual- 
itative question sets: the respondent's own preparation for the test and attitudes 
toward TECAT, questions about what the test measures and fairness, what the 
respondent could tell us about the characteristics of teachers who had failed, policy 
questions about legislative intent and advice to other states, and questions about 
the effects of TECAT on teachers and on public opinion. The question sets were 
read to identify categories or types of i>erspectives. Then the data were reread to 
group the responses by type, to identify subcategories, or to reexamine distinctions 
between categories that had begtm to merge. Finally, categories and subcategories 
were each reread to select illustrative quotations. 

Service Centers 

There are twenty regional Education Service Centers in Texas. These centers 
joined school districts and teacher organizations in providing preparation courses 
before the first administration of TECAT. Aft«: the first test, the Service Centers 
were specifically charged by the Commissioner of Education to provide additional 
help to the 6,000 teachers who had failed. 

Each of the 20 centers were contacted to learn what review or informational 
services had been provided prior to the March testing as well as what remediation 
opporttmities were being offered prior to the Jime 28 administration. These phone 
interviews were conducted informally with whichever professional staff person was 
designated as the person responsible for TECAT. In cases where instructional mate- 
rials had been developed, copies of the materials were requested. A standard set of 
questions was used to inquire about the population of failures in that region: what 
percentage had failed?, what information did the center have about the number of 
individuals who needed remediation?, how was information being distributed, given 
that the names of failed examinees were not known? 

The telephone conteurts were also used to determine the schedule of specific 
workshop dates and locations to be held in preparation for the June retesting. We 
asked for permission to attend these workshops, or how permission to attend might 
be obtained. 

Preparation workshops 

The principal investigator and a research assistant attended a total of five 
days of workshop sessions representing three different service center sites. The 
sites selected can be described as both a convenience and judgmental sample. We 
wished to achieve geographic and demographic distribution; we also wanted sites 
to be accessible to a major airport (which ruled out 10 of the 20 centers). One site 
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was purposely selected to be in a more rural area; we also elected to attend only 
one workshop where the University of Texas video tapes were to be the mode of 
instruction. Three centers that we wished to visit denied us access; two of these 
were instances where the center had contracted with a university or college for 
instruction. In these cases, the instructors refused to have us attend because the 
workshop participants had paid for the sessions and were under considerable stress 
that would be heightened by the presence of an outside observer. 

The reseMchers introduced themselves to eaxrh instructor and confirmed per- 
mission to record the session. The audio recordings were transcribed and analyzed 
to identify categories of evidence using methods described previously. 

Two instructors were formally interviewed using the Public Figures Interview 
Protocol shown in Appendix B. Instructors were also asked about the similarities 
and differences between the current workshop and previous review sessions they 
had conducted. All instructionsd materials made available to the participants were 
purchased or collected. 

Teacher Questionnaires 

Because the percentage of educators failing TECAT was so small statewide, 
it was expected that the probability sample of teachers would produce very few 
failing candidates. Lists of failing candidates were not available. The remediation 
workshops conducted to prep^e for the June 28 test retake were viewed as an 
opportunity to learn the opinions of individuals who had failed the test. These 
workshops were also attended by individuals who had not been employed during 
the school year and so would be taking the test for the first time on the June date. 

Although we wished to learn the opinion of some teachers who had failed, 
our methods could not be aimed at obtaining a scientific sample of the failing 
population. At the workshops we attended, we approached individuals before and 
sifter sessions and asked if they would be willing to respond to our research questions. 
The protocol used for teacher telephone interviews (shown in Appendix C) was 
rewritten to be a self-administered questionnaire. Thirty-nine written responses 
were obtained; the respondents were about equally divided between those who had 
failed the test previously and those who were taking the test for the first time. 
The self-administered questionnaires were also distributed by instructors at three 
workshop sites where we had not been able to attend. Nine written responses were 
received from psu'ticipants at these sites. 

Personnel Directors Interviews 
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A sample of 20 districts was identified. These were the same 20 districts 
selected by stratified random sampling in the first stage of the teacher sampling 
procedure. In the fall of 1986, directors of personnel were interviewed in 19 of these 
districts. One director of personnel, in a district with a high failure rate, refused to 
be interviewed. 

Again telephone interviews were used following a standard protocol shown 
in Appendix D. Directors were asked about the general impact of TECAT, about 
procedures in their district to inform teachers, and about specific questions ad- 
dressed to the personnel ofiace. They were asked about the teaching qualifications 
of teachers who failed and about the incidence of teachers not taking the test. Other 
questions pertained to the specific treatment of teachers who failed and to the more 
general handling of teacher shortages in that district. 

Methods of anzJysis described previously were again applied to written tran- 
scripts of the personnel director interviews. 

Cost Analysis and Miscellaneous Data Collection 

The methods used in the cost analysis are described along with findings in 
the relevant section of the report. Data used in support of the cost analysis were 
obtained from public documents, from our own probability sample of teachers and 
personnel directors, or from ntunerous miscellaneous phone calls made to acquire 
necessary facts. For example, a call was made to Dr. Shirley Crooks who had 
directed development of materials and training sessions at the University of Texas 
at Austin. We called cable TV stations in severed major cities to obtain the schedules 
of TECAT broadcasts. We contacted the authors of the Texas Poll for additional 
information. We zJso contacted the Texas Interactive Instructional Network (TMN) 
which was responsible for delivering video review sessions by satellite. We called 
various members of TEA staff repeatedly for facts and documents to support our 
analyses at various stages. 
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Section 3: POLITICAL CONTEXT 



Climate for Reform 

The enactment of a law to test practicing teachers and administrators had 
immediate historical antecedents. Nearly every participant recounted to us these 
key events: Governor Mark White's promise to obtam a pay raise for teachers, 
the national reports describing the crisis in education, hearings held by the Select 
Committee on Public Education, and the political caldron of the legislative Special 
Session from which an entire package of educational reforms emerged. Thus the 
short-term history of the teacher test began in the legislative session of 1983 and 
culminated in a reform bill in the summer of 1984. These major events are used to 
organize the ensuing analysis of political context. 

However, some informants, legislators, aides, and teacher representatives, 
were able to think back further. They gave accounts spanning more than a ten- 
year period. They described the economic and social conditions in Texas that 
precipitated the reforms and gave them their particular flavor. 

The perception of poor student performance in .le form of low test scores 
had been around for a long time. Nationally, test scores (SATs) were declining and 
Texas was at the bottom in the rsmking of states. These facts were repeated to us 
often, usually without reference to specific dates or numbers, sometimes without 
knowledge of the specific test. The perceived deficiencies in the educational system 
had become a part of the Zeitgeist. Talk decrying incompetent graduates of the 
public schools v/as heard in TeXEts just as it was in every other state. As one arxalyst 
described: 

You and I know that in education we have had accountability as a 
movement for some 10 years now It started with back to basics; 
part of back to basics was the accountability movement. You have a 
curriculum and then you want to measure it. I think we were on the 
tail end of that movement, I think it was a true education movement^ 
as well as the fact that we did have terribly low student achievement 
scores.... 

While politicians blamed education, teacher organizations complained that 
the problems facing public education could not be solved if teachers continued to 
be paid substandard wages. From a Texas State Teachers Association member: 

Well from my perspective it began before the special session of the 
legislature. There was a long list of things that had taken place be- 
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/ore, that probably go back two or three governors: political activities, 
teachers working to get salary increases and better working conditions. 

Looking back, political rhetoric about correcting the ills of public education, 
was tied to business interests and accelerated when Texas first felt the effects of 
economic recession. According to a teacher representative: 

They wanted to move towards a high-tech state. And, in order to do 
this, you have to have an educated populace that can fill those kinds 
of jobs. 

From a legislator: 

/ remember reading that creating (better) schools would attract high 
tech firms to Texas. I believe that high tech is an intellectually moti- 
vated industry, as opposed to construction work and that sort of thing. 
It follows good education. Good education doesn't follow it. They go 
to those states where there are good education systems. 

And from a legislative aide: 

(Businessmen) would give you the frost-belt sun-belt theory. More 
people were coming down here; but not so many (peojL) were being 
attracted to Texas as to other parts of the sun belt because we had 
a terrible education system. So business interests drove thi^ whole 
machine, this whole education reform machine. 

Until 1980, oil had held Texas immune from economic troubles felt by the 
rest of the country. Texas had gone through the 1970's without a state income 
tax and without raising the sales tax, all on the profits from oil. But when the 
world-wide energy glut reduced the price of crude oil, the state's dependency on oil 
revenues turned the boom to bust overnight. Between December 1981 and August 
1982, the state's unemploymt rate jumped from 4.6% to 7%. In September of 
1982, Governor William Clements had to call a special session of the legislature 
to raise revenue for the bankrupt state unemployment fund. (Reporting on the 
continued decline in 1986, Time (4/14/86) noted that each $1 per barrel drop in oil 
prices meant for Te::as a loss of 25,000 jobs ana $100 million worth of state revenues. 
Prices have followed a steady decline from a high in 1980 of $39 per barrel down to 
$13 in 1986.) 

One education observer also suggested that at some deeper level, public 
concern about the quality of education, and specifically about the qualifications of 
teachers, was linked to the desegregation of schools. 
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There was always an underlying thing not spoken by anyone thai I 
know of; but, this has its roots deep in Texas history, and indeed 
in southern history. During the days of segregation, we not only were 
not properly concerned with educating minorities; we were as a society 
opposed Jo it The government had written laws and the educational 
system had been structured in such a way as to prevent those people, 
no matter how hard they tried, from getting an education. A few people 
(overcame) the system; but by and large, it was a successful system. 

la keeping with that system, we did not care who taught in the 
black schools or the Hispanic schools. Standards for graduation from 
black colleges, such as Texas Southern and Prairie View A & M, were 
notoriously low. You did not even have to have a college diploma to 
teach in black schools. I know in many cases it xuas not even required 
that you have a high school diploma. 

We integrated schools, ostensibly, in 1969 in Corpus Christi. 
(But), the alleged integration did not occur until they began bussing 
students in 1975. Then, two things started to occur. First, the faculty 
was integrated in 1970 there. Faculties were integrated, so some of 
these teachers showed up in so called white schools teaching white 
middle class kids. It was suddenly a concern that no one wanted to 
talk about. Secondly, when white kids were showing up in the $o called 
minority schools (parents) were suddenly concerned. 

To give an example, at the first administration of the Pre- 
Professional Skills Test (PPST) (a test for college juniors entering 
teacher training), about 54% of the state's students passed. But in 
selected locations, for example, Texas Southern, which is primarily 
black, the figure was (15%) passing. 

Earlier Reforms 

TEC AT W21S not the first Texas teacher test, nor was its omnibus reform bill 
the first educational reform legislation. Earlier reform efforts were described to us 
by some informants who implied that change had not been effective before Ross 
Perot's special committee, and by others who suggested that the real reforms had 
come in the 1981 legislative session. 

In 1978, State Representative Dan Kubiak announced work on a new teacher 
certification process. He said that tougher screening should put an end to fiascos 
such as a recent event in Dallas where a large percentage of teachers failed standard 
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high school exams. "It should also eventually be the basis for getting 'decent wages' 
for teachers in Texas for the first time." {American Statesman, 8/21/73). (Thus, 
competency requirements 2uid higher salaries were paired in political statements at 
least six years before the TEC AT legislation.) 

In 1979 Governor Clements created an Advisory Committee on Education 
which issued its recommendations in June 1980. Among other things, the report 
said that the State Board of Education should, "establish a state testing program 
for persons seeking Texas certification that assesses competency in general academic 
skills, knowledge of subject matter in the teaching field, and proficiency in the skills 
of teaching.'' (Governor's Advisory Committee on Education, 1980, p. 10-11). The 
Legislature should, "enact, as a first priority, a significant increase in salary and 
fringe benefits (including legal support as may be necessary) for all instructional 
personnel to make teaching positions competitive with professional positions in 
business and industry requiring equivalent preparation and training." (p. 12-13). 
The largely unremembered select committee also recommended the adoption of a 
"state basic curriculimi," funding for remedial summer schools, testing of student 
achievement, and state support for handicapped children. 

In October of 1980, a subcommittee of the House Committee on Higher Ed- 
ucation released a report recommending two levels of teacher testing. One test, 
measuring competency in reading, writing and arithmetic, would be given before a 
student entered an education degree program. A second test would be given at the 
conclusion of the program in the area of professional certification. The report also 
cited a decline in teacher education degrees and said: "Students who normally would 
have enrolled in teacher education programs are not doing so because of the sacrifice 
financially, because of negative public perception of education at all levels, or pos- 
sibly because of the fact that women, long the bulwark of the teaching profession, 
are increasingly entering other professions." {American Statesman, 10/6/80). The 
morning edition of the Statesman ran the headline, "Exams proposed for teachers;" 
and the subtitle read, "Pay raises to be sought." {American Statesman, 10/7/80). 

In 1981, the legislature passed Senate Bill 50 mandating the two levels of 
teacher certification tests that had been recommended by the Commission on Stan- 
dards for the Teaching Profession and by ^he House Committee on Higher Edu- 
cation, and endorsed by the State Board of Education. In 1982, the State Board 
adopted the Pre-Professional Skills Test (PPST) published by Educational Testing 
Service as the basic skills screening measure for admission into teacher education 
programs. The PPST was pilot tested in Texas in the Spring of 1983. The results 
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were reported to the State Board on July 8, 1983 By the tentatively sec standards, 
one-third of would-be teachers failed; 80% of black college juniors failed; 60% of 
Hispanics failed; and 15% of Anglos failed. 

The test intended to coincide with completion of teacher preparation even- 
tually became the EXCET test, the Examination for the Certification of Educators 
in Texas, through State Board rulings. This testing program required the develop- 
ment of new tests corresponding to areas of specialization. After Februziry 1, 1986, 
all candidates for initial teacher certification would have to pass both a professional 
development (elementary, secondary, or all-level) and a content specialization test 
( in areas such as art, biology, English, vocational home economics, or elementary 
comprehensive) . 

The 67th Texas Legislature dlso parsed House Bill 246 to reform the school 
curriculum. It was the state's back-to-basics mandate. Ad hoc curricular require- 
ments were rescinded and the State Board was empowered to upgrade and stan- 
dardize a core ciuriculum statewide. 

Mark White 

Governor Mark White won election in the Fall of 1982 against incumbent 
Republican William Clements. Although the beginnings of the oil recession may 
have contributed to Clements's defeat, many say that educators campaigning for 
White had been a significant factor in the election. White had promised to seek a 
pay raise for teachers. At the time, beginning teachers were earning $1110 a month. 
Many key participants, especially teacher representatives, began their recollections 
of the political events leading to TECAT with Ma^-k White's promise to teachers. 
"When Governor White was running for governor, he never did tell us that he could 
give us a 24% pay increase. But he seid that he would push for it and he did." 

In his first address to the joint session of the Legislature, Jajiuary 27, 1983, 
White called for at least a 24 percent "emergency" increase in teacher salaries. In a 
retrospective on educational reform, the Dallas Morning News (7/8/84) recounted 
the following steps in White's efforts to obtain the necessary tax increase. In his 
first budget message, in March 1983, he suggested that tax increases might be 
necesseiry and proposed that they be levied on "luxuries which people choose to 
consume and not on necessities which people need to survive." In May, with the 
session rapidly drawing to a close. White specifically proposed that taxes on beer, 
liquor, and video games be doubled and that taxes on cigarettes and gasoline be 
increased a nickel-a-pack and a nickel-a-gallon. Two vveeks later, because of severe 
opposition in the Legislature, White withdrew his proposals for direct tax increases 
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and suggested, instead, that some sales tax exemptions be eliminated and other 
taxes be "reformed." 

On May 30, 1983, the Legislature adjourned without action on White's pro- 
posals but with agreement to appoint a blue-ribbon stud/ panel. In the last three 
days of the session, H.C.R. 275 by Representative Haley was adopted. It estab- 
lished the Select Committee on Public Education to study "issues and continuing 
concerns relating to public education in Texas, pzurticularly school finance and each 
of its components-personnel support, operating costs, transportation, equalization, 
minimum aid, and the categorical-aid programs^Eis well as the source of funding 
and stmcture of the system." 

On June 16, 1983, Governor White appointed Dalleis business magnate, H. 
Ross Perot, to chair the Select Committee. 

National Reports on Education 

A month before the close of the 1983 legislative session in Texas, the Na- 
tional Commission on Excellence in Education released its report, A Nation at Risk^ 
warning of the "rising tide of mediocrity" afflicting the nation's schools. Many 
participants in Texas refr ';S recsJled this particular report by name; many more 
remembered national findings that heightened public concern over the deplorable 
state of education. We will quote seversJ of the "Indicators of Risk" from the 
report which best correspond to the recollections of study participants; their ac- 
counts, however, were much less specific than this. What they remembered was 
that scores were going down dramaticsdly throughout the nation, that the problems 
were serious and pervasive. Facts cited in A Nation at Risk included the following: 

Some 23 million American adults are functionally illiterate by Jhe 
simplest tests of everyday reading, writing, and comprehension. 

The College Board's Scholastic Aptitude T*ests (SAT) demonstrate a 
virtually unbroken decline from 196 S to 1980. Average verbal scores 
fell over 50 points and average mathematics scores dropped nearly 40 
points. 

Both the number and proportion of students demonstrating superior 
ach vement on the SATs (i.e., those with scores of 650 or higher) 
have also dramatically declined. 

Business and military leaders complain that they are required to spend 
millions of dollars on costly remedial education and training programs 
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in such basic skills as reading^ wriiingy spellingf and computation. 
(U.S. Department of Education, 1983, vp. 8-9). 

As seen by Texas political and educational leaders, the national reports were 
a call to action: 

(It) came at the same time that all the national reports began to come 
out There was a great hew and cry here in Texas to change the 
system. So^ they set up a study group under Ross Perot. 

There were a number of studies underway. All of them came pretty 
much to the same conclusion; that is, we had some serious problems 
and something needed to be done about it. 

They came out with that report called, A Nation At Risk. That report, 
you know, that everybody quoted and nobody read. It blamed all of 
the problems of the nation on the education situation. It was a very 
popular thing to do. Suddenly, all of those people out there who had it 
in for teachers f who had it in for principals, who were sick of property 
taxes to support their local schools^ agreed.... We were caught up in 
that (but) it did afforl us the opportunity to do some serious things 
that needed to be done. 

I would say it probably was an awakening. We in Texas. ..have a ten- 
dency to say we^re a great state and (to) hide our head in the sand 
when we have a problem. I think a Nation at Risk, and several other 
publications that came out about that time, really (hit home). Drop 
out reports particularly about) Hispanics and blacks became very pub- 
lic. It was a series of those kinds of things that caused us to wake up 
and say, ^Hey, we are really in trouble. ^ 

Recollections of the national reports also emphasized the connection between 
education and economic competition, especially U.S. shortcomings in comparison 
to the Japanese. This theme was then taken up by the Select Committee on Pubhc 
Education. A Nation at Risk begins with these words: "Our once unchallenged 
preeminence in commerce, industry, science, and technological innovation is being 
overtaken by competitors throughout the world." (p. 5) 

The economic analysis conveyed by the Commission's report is best repre- 
sented by this quotation: 

The risk is not only that the Japanese make automobiles more effi- 
ciently than Americans and have government subsidies for develop- 
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ment and export H is not just that the South Koreans recently built 
the world's most efficient steel mill^ 01 that American machine toolsy 
once the pride of the world, are being displaced by German products. 
It is also that these developments signify a redistribution of trained ca 
pability throughout the globe. Knowledge, learning, information, and 
skilled intelligence are the new raw jraterials of international com- 
merce and are today spreading throughout the world as vigorously as 
miracle drugs, synthetic fertilizers, and blue jeans did earlier. If only 
to keep and improve on the slim competitive edge we still retain in 
world markets, we must dedicate ourselves to the reform of our edu- 
cation system for the benefit of all-old and young alike, affluent and 
poor, majority and minority. Learning is the indispensable investment 
required for success in the "^information age^ we are entering. (U.S. 
Department of Education, 198S, pp. 6-7). 

The report went on to describe the demand foi highly skilled workers created 
by technological transformations such as computers, computer-controlled equip- 
ment, IsLsers and robotics. 

An observer from a different time or different place might have found it 
strange that educational reforms were repeatedly linked with the manufacturing of 
automobiles. But this was the tenor of the perceived crisis in education that was 
recounted to us: 

/ read a lot of articles praising the schools in Japan. The Japanese 
were taking over our economy with their marvelous products, like cars. 
They can build them cheaper because they have more efficient opera- 
tions. 

I think the national report, A Nation at Risk, certainly moved our 
state into this educational reform mode. It compared our schools with 
Japan and said that a great travesty was being done to our students. 
They were not accomplishing what they should (furthermore) Texas 
had traditionally been behind in SAT scores. 

Several informants who were a part of the reform process also cited other 
external events that contributed to the growing momentum in Tex-^s. Interest in 
testing was a part of the agenda of the Southern Regional Education Board, the 
organization of southern governors. Politicians in Texas were keenly aware that the 
neighboring state of Arkansas was ahead of cheni in mandating a test for teachers. 
Finally, evidence about the poor quality of students going into teacher education 
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come to the fore again £ind again. The qualifications of teacher candidates had been 
a concern for years, leading to S.B. 50 in 1981. It continued as a subtheme whenever 
declining scores were mentioned. We will consider this recurring theme again, when 
we look at the work of the Select Committee on Public Education. 

H. Ross Perot 

A substantive account of Perot's and the Select Committee's recommenda- 
tions for reforming education will be given in the subsequent section. Some separate 
consideration should be given, however, to the personality, reputation, influence, 
and color of the mein who dominated public attention. Perot was the one who 
raised this paurticular select committee from obscurity. Many said that it was the 
force of his tenacious insistence on the reforms that compelled lawmakers to reach 
agreement over enormous differences. According to one legislative analyst: 

(The test) was a fait accompli because Mr. Perot put wp a couple of 
million dollars of his own money to make it a fait accompli. It was a 
miracle that at the time we had all of the leadership saying all of the 
same things, speaking with one voice. The lieutenant governor and the 
speaker actually sat down at the same table and had the same things 
to say. You don't accomplish that unless you have a very powerful 
voice behind it. Much of that driving force is attributed to Mr. Perot. 

Perot is referred to as a Dallas multimillionaire. He is an electronics magnate 
with a penchant for politics. In 1970, Perot spoke to a joint session of the Texas 
Legislature. He convinced them to organize delegations of Texans to visit North 
Vietnamese embassies and plead for humane treatment of American prisoners of 
war. When he addressed the Special Session of the Legislature in June of 1984, 
he began by introducing Sam Houston, newly elected to the House of Representa- 
tives, who had survived forty-two months of solitary confinement in Vietnam before 
Perot's efforts to improve the lot of prisoners. According to a story in the Amer- 
ican Statesman (4/11/84), Perot spent large su^ns of his own money to help pass 
the War on Drugs legislation in 1981. He reportedly spent one-half million dollars 
to effect the work of the Select Committee. Then, he hired his own lobbyists to 
V'ork through the Special Session to see that his goals were not eroded by political 
compromises. 

The Select Committee was Perot's Committee. His name appeared in head- 
lines associated with radical reformation of schooling. For example, in the Amarillo 
Daily News: 'Terot Unveils Education Ideas" (8/3/83), "Perot Wants to Fine Par- 
ents of Students Who Don't Measure Up" (2/24/84), "Latest Perot proposal elitist, 
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undemocratic'X3/14/84), "Perot panel scales down reform plans"(4/20/84), "Perot 
Urges Special Session for Reforms" (5/4/84). The committee's business made the 
news at least weekly in papers throughout the state from August of 1983 until the 
Special Session in June 1984. The visibility of these committee hearings was in 
sharp contrast to the media attention given to Governor Clement's earlier com- 
mittee chaired by Willis M. Tate. In the files of the American Statesman, on the 
topic of teacher certification dating back to 1978, we found no story on the report 
of the Governor's Advisory Committee in June 1980, despite its recommendation 
for teacher certification testing, consonant with the recommendation of the House 
Committee on Higher Education. 

If Perot's reputation had not commanded media attention, then certainly 
the punch of his one liners would have made school reform newsworthy. 'We won't 
compromise on anything," said Perot (Amarillo Daily News, 5/23/84). His hard- 
charging straight-talking style was ideally suited for press releases. "Scheduling 
academic subjects aroimd band and sports is a joke," said Perot. He had similar 
disdain for vocational education programs: "We've got children leaving school in 
the middle of the day just to work to pay for a csxJ' (American Statesman, 9/11/83). 
Perot also had a larger vision of what was wrong with Texas education and what 
had to be done to fix it. His analysis, especially the arguments relating educational 
health to economic vigor, closely paralleled ^4 Nation at Risk. Although we cannot 
adequately represent Perot's views, as distinct from the reforms recommended by 
the committee, we have included an essay written by Perot as Appendix E. 

To say that Perot was powerful and that he lead the charge for reform, does 
not imply that his views were universally shared. He had opponents, many of whom 
were educators whom he portrayed as self-interested protectors of the status quo. 
He feuded with the Chairman of the State Board of Education and then fought 
hard to eliminate the elected board. As the programs of various specialized groups 
came under attack, they countered that Perot had painted an unfairly negative 
picture. Often he saw simple solutions to complex problems. Perot's radical views, 
which garnered media attention, did not guarantee equal time to both sides. His 
single mindedness, which got the job done, did not necessarily invite compromise 
nor make educators equal partners in the envisioned changes. 

Select Committee on Public Education 

The Select Committee took seriously its charge to review, from top to bot- 
tom, the structure of public education. Public hearmgs were conducted throughout 
the state. Nationally famous educational reformers were invited to present their 
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ideas, e.g., Mortimer Adler, John Goodlad, and Admiral Rickover. Tie committee 

also heard testimony from numerous groups including the following: 
Texas Federation of Teachers 
Association of Texas Professional Educators 
Texas Classroom Teachers Association 
Texas Elementary Principals & Supervisors Association 
Texas Association of Secondary School Principals 
Texas State Teaxrhers Association 
Interfaith Network 

Intercultural Development Research Association 

Mexican American Legal Defense Sz Education Fund 

Texans for Equitable Taxation 

Blacks for Aflfirmative Action 

Texas Congress of Parents &c Teachers 

In examining the records of the Select Committee and media coverage of the 
hearings, our focus was primarily on discussions of teacher qualifications and the 
origins of discussions of teacher testing. However, these issues were part of a much 
larger picture. To convey the broader agenda, we will briefly describe the commit- 
tee structure and the corresponding sets of reconmiendations in the final report. 
There were five subcommittees. The subcommittee on Organization and Manage- 
ment considered every level of school governance; in the final report, an appointed 
State Board was suggested to replace the elected board, the powers and responsi- 
bilities of the Texas Education Agency were to be increased, school principals were 
to function as instructional leaxlers, and local boards were to make regular reports 
to the public. The subcommittee on Finance considered the mechanisms for equal- 
ization of funding. Many considered the redistribution of state funds mandated 
by subsequent legislation to be the most significant component of the educational 
reforms. The purview of the subcommittee on State and Federal Relations included 
discipline management programs, alternative schools (for incorrigible youth), and 
protection for educators against frivolous lawsuits. The subcommittee for Educat- 
ing the Child was concerned with lengthening the school day, lengthening the school 
year, reducing class size, and adding thinking skills and technological literacy to the 
three Rs. Their recommendations were numerous and highly specific, including the 
requirement bhat students not be exempt from taking final examinations. 

The subcommittee on the Teaching Profession was the locus of TECAT his- 
tory. They considered testimony about the pool of candidates preparing to be 
teachers and about salaries for teachers in Texas and in the nation. They heard 
proposals for career ladders and for competency testing. Each of these items will 
be elaborated further. 
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First, however, a markedly different overview of the Select Committee's busi- 
ness is offered from the perspective of newspaper accoimts. The Select Committee's 
report is dull reading compared to the media stories that trailed the committee 
hearings. Even radical suggestions, such as extending the school day until 6:00 p.m. 
for some children, were presented in staid and neutral language in the report. In 
the press, the talk was much more flamboyant, from Ross Perot and many others. 
Futhermore, the most controversial topics received the greatest coverage. We make 
this observation because the Select Committee recommendations would not auto- 
matically lead to draft legislation; it is conceivable that the images which appeared 
in the press were as importsmt in shaping legislative action as was the formal report 
from the committee. 

Take as an example, the committee's concern with extracurricular activi- 
ties. The headline of a Statesman article read, "Perot questions emphasis on school 
sports." "The extracurricular system is gutting the school day, disturbing middle 
schools and invading the elementary schools," said Perot. "Texans must decide 
whether they want Triday night entertainment' or education." (American States- 
man, 9/15/83) At issue was both the cost of these activities compared to academics 
and the time stolen from the school day. In the same article. Senator Carl Parker 
was quoted as saying that he didn't see why it takes 9 to 12 adults "in match- 
ing shirts" to field a football team every Friday night "when we are scratching to 
keep the educational system from being held unconstitutional." Joining in on the 
spirit of the committee's concerns, the director of the University Interscholastic 
League agreed to pu§h for rules that would require: higher scholastic requirements, 
cutbacks in elementary school athletics, reduction of coaching staffs, reduction of 
interference with school time, and elimination of "redshirting" oy seventh grade 
athletes {American Statesman, 9/29/83). Many coaches and parents complained 
bitterly about the attack on athletics; "why not raise academic standards without 
cutting back on sports."(i4mencan Statesman, 9/30/83). In October, the Board of 
Education passed a rule that students could not participate in interscholastic sports 
if they were not receiving passing grades in at least fou. courses. 

Other issues debated in the media are characterized by these headlines from 
the American Statesman: 

"Full-day school at age 4 suggested by teacher group." (1/14/84). 

"Longer school days urged by public education panel." (1/17/84). 

"School finance plan fights rich-poor gap" (1/19/83). 

"Teachers hail salaries keyed to competence." (2/5/84). 
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"$15,200 base on teacher pay under review." (2/19/84). 
"Longer school year endorsed by panel." (2/21/84). 
"Teacher organization calls testing proposal 'absurd'" (2/22/84). 
"Charge to parents urged for failures by students." (2/24/84). 
"Full-day kindergarten urged by Perot panel." (3/6/84). 
"Perot attacks school board, urges ouster." (3/8/84). 

Our more intensive look at the origins of teacher competency testing was 
guided by the recollections of msiny key participants, legislators on the committee, 
staif eissistants, and individuals who gave testimony. These individuals gave us 
detailed accounts of how, from their perspective, this idea had taken shape in the 
Select Committee. These accounts were augmented by relevant documents from the 
committee archives. An integrated story of events has these key elements: 1. The 
committee w£is concerned by evidence that teachers in training were being drawn 
from the bottom of the college class. 2. The tmattractiveness of a career in teaching 
was caused in part by low pay. 3. Based on test results and many jinecdotes, 
the committee concluded that some significant fraction of practicing teachers v/fve 
incompetent, 4. The committee had evidence that current procedures were not 
adequate to eliminate incompetents. 5. A pay raise for teachers, which had all along 
been a part of the committee's agenda, could not be justified for the incompetent 
ones. 6. Competency testing could do what Iztme administrators had failed to do; 
testing was legally defensible and had public support. We will elaborate on these 
points in the following discussion. 

A background memo to the committee, entitled "Statistics Concerning the 
Decline of Students Entering the Teaching Profession," contained the following in- 
formation: 

Statistics gathered from the College Board illustrates that there is a 
rapid decline in the number of students entering the education field. 
The statistics were taken from responses given by students on the 
S.A.T.... The statistics also show that the S.A.T. scores for those 
entering the teaching profession have been consistently lower than the 
mean scores of all students taking the test 

Table 3.1, reproduced from Weaver (1981), is a summary of College Board 
data from 1972-1979. As interpreted by Weaver, education majors maintained their 
semie relative position through the SAT score decline, i.e., they continued to be at 
about the 37th or 34th percentile compared to other SAT takers. Weaver further 
noted that 1980 scores of education majors would have ranked them "just above the 
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bottom quartile in both verbal and math'' had they been compared to 1972 norms. 
Although none of our respondents made specific reference to Weaver's article in 
the Journal of Teacher Education^ this particular reference might explain why we 
heard that "education majors are in the bottom quartile of their college class." At 
the end of the committee's ivork, Perot made headlines with his charge that the 
"DumbiBSt People in College Study to Be Teachers." The relevant Amarillo Globe 
article (5/17/84) is reproduced as Figure 3.1; it recapitulates many of the themes 
of the Select Committee hearings. 



Table 3.1 

Sat MMth 9nd SAT V^rM M««ns for Co//t9«-6ounc/ S^ntOrS 
S«/«cfm9 BtiuCBUon ^nd Art%fSefnc9% Af% •% 
firtt ChotCB Coii9g9 Mmors, 1972'1979 





1972- 


1973- 


1974- 


197S- 


1971- 


1977. 


1976- 


1979- 




1973 


1974 


197S 


1976 


1977 


1976 


1979 


1960 








SATV 










Busmen 


409 


406 


406 


413 


402 


401 


400 


399 


Arl 


440 


432 


435 


436 


412 


406 


404 


402 


Bio. Set 


493 


466 


461 


463 


475 


475 


472 


469 


English 


500 


496 


466 


469 


504 


504 


505 


507 


For Ling 


491 


463 


461 


465 


461 


476 


475 


472 


Mtth 


461 


479 


463 


472 


464 


464 


459 
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Music 


465 


462 


446 


452 


445 


439 


437 


436 


Phil 


479 


476 


469 


476 


467 


466 


465 


460 


Physic Sa 
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503 


501 


S06 


SOO 


499 


498 


495 


Soc. Sci. 


476 


463 


465 


464 


456 


457 


455 


456 


EngthMrtng 


466 


465 


450 


452 


446 


446 


445 


444 


Educaiton 


416 


417 


405 


405 


400 


396 


392 


169 


NsllonsI 


445 


444 


434 


431 


429 


429 


427 


424 
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463 


457 


461 


471 


453 


447 


447 


446 


Art 


451 


441 


445 


443 


425 


422 


421 


419 


Bio Sci 


533 


526 


525 


530 


515 


511 


507 


506 


English 


461 


473 


465 


469 


478 


476 


476 


461 


For Lang 


496 


. 494 


466 


467 


463 


477 


476 


475 


Math 


595 


564 


560 


594 


568 


585 


560 


577 


MuStC 


467 


479 


464 


468 


463 


456 


456 


455 


Phil 


500 


4S9 


484 


495 


467 


481 


462 


477 


Physic Sci 


570 


566 


565 


572 


572 


566 


561 


560 


Soc Sci 


490 


477 


476 


475 


474 


. 472 


472 


473 


Engineering 


548 


554 


541 


550 


546 


540 


536 


535 


Education 


449 


446 


434 


431 


426 


422 


420 


416 


Nihonil 


461 


460 


472 


472 


470 


466 


467 


466 



Source College Enlrance Examinalion Board 

National Co/Zege Sound Seniors. 

Sub-Career Fteids. intended Areas of Study First ChOice 
1972-1979. 



Select Committee staff also conducted their own telephone survey of "1983 
high school honor graduates" from 17 high schools selected to represent each region 
of Texas. These results were reported in a memo to the committee: 
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PEROT CHARGES^ 

'Dumbest Peop& 

HOUSTON (AP) — Someone on the elected state school board 
probably still thinks the world is flat, says the head of the state Se* 
lect Committee on Education, which has called for an appointed 
board. 

Continuing his campaign for an for an apfMintcd^^highrl^Ient** 
nine-member school board, school rcforme^ii. Ross Perot) at- 
. tacked the current elected 27*member board in a speech to the 
Houston Chamt>er of Commerce on Wednesday. 

'This is the group that gave us textbooks that look like People 
magazine," Perot told about 380 members of the Houston Chamber 
of Commerce. '*This is the group that allows teachers that are illit- 
erate to get teaching certiflcates. And I'm sure that somewhere on 
that board there's someone who thinks the world is flat.*' 

The Dallas computer magnate said the state school system 
needs a board that will be held more accountable. 

"Just think for a minute what happens to a losing coach,** he 
said. "We'don't tolerate that We do one of two things — we fire 
him or make htm a principal." 

• Perot also called for an improved teacher certification system, 
saying one-fourth of college student^ scoring lowest on the Scholas- 
, tic Aptitude Test arje in teacher education programs. . 

"Bluntly put, the dumbest people in college today are studying 
to be teachers/* he said. 

The state sends teachers to Stanford and Harvard universities 
and .the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Perot said, but 
they can't receive certification to teach in Texas public schools be- 
cause they never enrolled in college education programs. 

Perot said school officials should select teachers on the basis of 
competency tests and academic performance and personal quali- 
ties needed for teaching. He also called for better communication 
between educators and state officials.. , ' 

"We do not listen tathe teacher in the state of Texas." Perot 
said. "We tell teachers what to do." 

The $8.3 billion appropriated for the state school system makes 
education "the largest business in Texas," Perot said. He said it 
should be run like a business. 

Perot said 30.pcrcent of state taxes are earmarked for educa- 
tion and said taxpayers aren't getting their money *s worth. 

"Folks, you bought the ticket, you just never got to see the 
show,*' he said. 

Perot said the state must "compete internationally** with other 
school systems. 

**Our international competitors are dead serious about educa- 
.tion,'* Perot said. "While the Russians are busy pushing iheir 
. children into mathematics, have have math for the nonmathcmati- 
cian.** . • ' 

'*Texas is in the 40s among ihq SO states in education.*' Perot 
said. "We're at the bottom of the bottom, and there*s no place to go' 
but up. ' " 

"We*ve got a population ih Texas that docsn*t necessarily look 
like you'd like them to look,*' he said, referring to handicapped and 
disadvantaged children. He said the state must *'take children 
' from all backgrounds and teach them.'* 

Perot attacked vocational and distributive education programs, 
which he called "dumping grounds for children who need more and 
more literacy." 

"We train children for jobs that don*t exist on obsolete equip- 
ment," he said. "Spend the time on learning. Spend the time on 
things that allow children to win throughout their lives.*' 

Recommendations of the select committee will be considered 
by the state Legislature, which b expected to convene in June for a 
special session. 



99% of the honor graduates will be attending some form of higher 
education. 

Of those entering higher education institutions, only 10% re- 
ported that their course of study would be education. Business, engi- 
neering/sciences, and the medical field constituted 70% of the chosen 
areas of study. 

Asked if in the future they would consider teaching in public 
education, only 12% responded yes, 57% said no, and 25% said they 
would possibly consider it. 

57% of the students surveyed stated that they have at least one 
family member presently in the teaching profession. 

The most common responses given as the reasons for entering 
the teaching profession was the sense of reward and their overall love 
of children. 

The most common responses given as the reasons for not en- 
tering the teaching profession were its low pay and general lack of 
interest. 

Data provided by the Texas State Teachers Association are presented in 
Appendix F. Texas had been in the lower ranks of states in its average compensation 
to teachers, although in 1982 it had climbed to the 25th position. Far worse, 
Texas was ranked 43rd in ^ts per-pupil expenditure for education. Salaries for 
beginning teachers were believed to be more discrepant than were salaries at the 
median. Spokespersons for many educator groups reminded the Select Committee 
that neither teacher shortages nor the teacher quality problem could be solved 
without more pay. A typical example is the following quotation from testimony by 
the Association of Texas Professional Educators: 

While raising teacher salaries to acceptable levels is no panacea, it is 
an essential first step. No other reforms in our educational system 
will have any impact if we do not have qualified, dedicated profession- 
als in the classroom. Competency testing, more stringent certification 
standards, revision of the curriculum and improved discipline proce- 
dures will have nebulous impact on the system if the level of salaries 
one can expect upon becoming a teacher continues to be so low that 
fewer than 4% of our college freshmen wtll even seriously consider a 
teaching career. 

More than two-thirds of Texas' school districts predict serious 
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teacher shortages in the next five years. That is a serious problem 
which must be addressed. Money alone will not do it, but when college 
graduates can make 10 to 15 thousand dollars more their first year 
out, they are going to select private industry careers long before they 
will go into teaching. 

Concern about the quality of teacher candidates was naturally associated 
with concern about the qualifications of current teachers. Most observers foU that 
heightened suspicions about wide-spread teacher incompetence was closely tied to 
the SAT score decline (among students). In 1978, Dallas Independent School Dis- 
trict had given the Wersman Personnel Classification Test of basic skills to 535 
first-year teachers and to a volunteer group of juniors and seniors from a private 
high school. The students outperformed the teachers; in addition, more than half 
of the new teachers fell below the standard set by the district. A lengthy article by 
Linda Austin in the Dallas Times Herald (12/13/83) included a long list of facts 
that were remembered by many of our informants. 

38% of of Texas juniors failed the PPST (at its pilot administration). 

The PPST was also given to 3,300 new teachers in Houston 
ISD but only 2,400 scores were reported because of cheating and other 
irregularities. 62% failed the exam. The Houston school board later 
lowered t\e passing score so that only 44% of the teachers failed. 

Bright teachers bail out first. The higher a teacher ^s score on 
the National Teacher Exam, the less likely the teacher is to be teaching 
seven years after starting. 

According to an ETS spokesman, ^^As retirement reduces the 
current teachnq force by on?'fourth to one-half during the next decade, 
those filling the void will be ptopL with SATs in the 300s-a generation 
of the most ignorant students who have (ever) gone into teaching. 

Until a decade ago, public schools could count on bright women 
to enter teaching because of the discrimination they faced in other 
professions. But with other careers noj) open to them, women are 
avoiding teaching, just as men alv)ays have, because of its low pay, 
poor working conditions, limited prestige and lack of upward mobility. 

In 1980-81, Texas issued 5,698 emergency permits for under- 
qualified people to staff classrooms because of teacher shortages. 

On the same date, Austin also reported that Dallas was hiring unqualified 
minority teachers because of a desegregation order. 
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The Dallas Independent School District hires low-scoring applicants 
as teachers, a disproportionate number of whom are blacks and His- 
panics, because the district is under federal court order to increase the 
percentage of minorities on its faculty by 1986, Supt. Linus Wright 
said. 

More than half of the 1,182 new teachers hired in the past 
two years scored below 67 percent, the minimum ^'acceptable score, " 
on a high' school-level test of academic knowledge given as a pre- 
employment exam. And the majority of the low-achieving new teach- 
ers were minorities. 

Passing over higher-scoring whites, the district also hired a 
number of low-scoring whites to protect itself from charges of reverse 
discrimination, Wright said. 

Data about poor teacher test scores were augmented with personal stories. 
"The committee kept hearing that there were those teachers, however small the 
percentage may be, that should not be in the classroom. We heard all these horror 
stories of xnisspelled words on the bulletin boards." In the Dallas Times Herald 
(12/12/83), a teacher organization leader told about a Dallas high school teacher 
who made good grades in high school zmd college but could not speak in complete 
sentences. "She couldn't write anything and couldn't do the simplest math. He 
went on to say that this same teacher did not know who Teddy Roosevelt was; she 
said he must have been 2ui author of popular novels. Another story was retold by 
committee members all over the state. It had to do with a teacher in a second 
or third grade class who was trying to explain why the weather is so different in 
Alaska and Hawaii. "She couldn't expletin it because Alaska and Hawaii are so close 
together; (you know how they pull Alaska and Hawaii out from the continental 
states and put them in a corner). They're so close together, how could ihe weather 
be so different?" 

Statistics and stories about teacher incompetence v/here amplified by surveys 
of educators, who admitted that some among their ranks were unfit. In addition, 
these surveys conveyed the added problem that current procedures were inadequate 
for removing incompetent teachers. The Dallas Times Herald sent questionnaires 
to 7,000 Dallas teachers. The majority of teachers responding answered that "at 
least one-fourth of their colleagues in the classroom are incompetent." (12/12/83). 
The firm of Sirota and Alper (1984) conducted interviews with a random sample 
of superintendents, principals, and teachers. Although more than one hundred 
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questions were asked, the following two questions were among the most salient to 
committee deliberations: 

Q. 118 There has been a lot of discussion in the media about 
teacher competence. Some feel this is a serious problem, 
while others feel it has been greatly exaggerated. What is 
your feeling? About what percentage of teachers at your 
campus would you personally rate as unsatisfactory? (Su- 
perintendents respond in terms of your district as a whole.) 

0%l-5%6-10%11.15%16.20%21.25%>25% 

Superintendents 7 62 19 6 4 2 1 

Principals 27 51 15 4 2 0 0 

Teachers 20 52 15 6 3 2 2 

Q. 55 At my campus, it is difficult to get fired for poor 
performance. 

Disagree Neutral Agree 



Superintendents 


51 


12 


36 


Principals 


54 


18 


25 


Teachers 


33 


27 
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The results were summarized in the American Statesman, "Most teachers and ad- 
ministrators estimated that only 10 percent of their colleagues are incompetent. But 
both groups agreed it is hard to get fired for poor performance on the job."(2/16/S4) 
Several key participants recalled that it was educators themselves (through 
these surveys) who had convinced the Select Committee that outside interventiori 
was necessary to remove bad teachers. 

One of the things that survey found was that invariably almost every 
teacher that responded said they knew a few people in the profession 
that simply didnH have the skills to do the job. There were people out 
there that were semi-literate and should not be in the profession. But 
the profession was not purging itself for whatever reason. Teachers 
then, with that kind of response, directly impacted the Select Commit- 
tee's decision to have a teacher test. Idont think that teachers realize 
that the teacher test came from teachers themselves. 
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Wt have roughly 200,000 professionals employed in this state. I'm 
sure there are a few that probably shouldn't be there. (The Commit- 
tee) would get on to the issue of v)hy we are not doing a good job of 
removing them from our ranks. The discussion would focus on the 
adequacy or inadequacy of the teacher evaluations, and politics, and 
the difficult legal issues of removing someone that was not fully com- 
petent. It was very difficult to remove someone; it was either very 
difficult or distasteful. 

Although there was a procedure for firing teachers, for some reason 
they weren^t being too effective in some of the school districts. It was 
really hard to get rid of some of the teachers after all the red tapp. 
Some of the Select Committee members certainly didn't think that it 
was a good thing that these types of teachers were out there. I want 
to stress that by all means they were not the majority of the people 
teaching. But there were some teachers in the classroom that didn't 
have adequate communication skills. 

Very early on, the question of competence and salary increases were linked. 
On the one hand, committee members accepted the logic that ciurent problems of 
incompetence would only worsen unless, in the future, higher salaries existed to 
attract more acadeniically prepared students into teaching. But, given the ho/ror 
stories, the committee was unwilling to recommend a pay raise that would benefit 
both competent and incompetent practicing teachers. As some form of testing 
became a more common expectation among committee members, it was reported 
that, "requiring competency tests for teachers would rid the public schools of 20,000 
incompetent instructors." {American Statesman, 3/15/87V Although estimates cf 
the numbers of incompetents ranged from 5% to 30%, the most common magnitude 
used by Ross Perot and others was the 10% figure, derived from the Sirota and 
Alper report. For example, in the Amarillo Globe-Times, Perot was quoted as 
saying that "Any level of incompetence in the classroom is unacceptable because 
of the number of children harmed. If 10 percent of the teachers in the state are 
incompetent, 300,000 children are affected." (4/24/84). 

An analysis of "The Constitutionality of Teacher Competency Testing" was 
obtained from a Dallas attorney, David Bryant. Based on legal precedent he con- 
cluded that practicing teachers could be subjected to a test so long as the following 
conditions were met: 

1. the tests must be non- discriminatory on tbeir fo,ce and in purpose. 
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2. the tests must be properly validated, with reasonable passing scores. 

3. the tests must be fairly administered and scored. 

4. fair advance notice of the tests and fair opportunity for retaking 
and remediation should be provided. 

5. those whose certificates cr jobs are to be affected should be afforded 
the basics of procedural due process, including notice and an opportunity 
for a hearing before such effects occur. 

6. the sanctions for failure of the tests should be uniformly, and not 
selectively imposed. 

Brystnt did not believe that these conditions would prevent legal challenge, but that 
"a testing system meeting these requirements would ultimately be upheld." 

In February 1984, two months before the Select Committee produced its 
final report, the results of a Texsts public opinion survey were relestsed. The Texas 
Poll is funded by Haxte-Hanks Communications and conducted by the Public Policy 
Resources Laboratory at Texas A & M University. The majority(72%) of Texans 
were in favor of incresising the tax on alcohol and tobacco to "make more money 
available for public schools." The vote was split 45%-55% as to whether the general 
sales tax should be raised for the same purpose; and the great majority were against 
raising property taxes or the gasoline tax. In the same survey, Texans were asked 
about testing as well aS other school issues. 

By a 9-tO'l margin, Texans want teachers to pass competency tests 
before they are allowed in the classrooms. They -also say by the same 
lop-sided tally ihat high school seniors should pa$s competency tests 
before they can get diplomas. 

Q. Do you think that teachers in Texas should have to pass 
a competency test before being certified to teach in public 
schools? 



Although the particular question about teacher testing referred to a test prior 
to certification, we believe that publicity surrounding the survey results contributed 
to the impression that the general public was strongly in favor of a test for practicing 
teachers. Participants recalled to us that the public was very supportive of TEC AT. 

The Select Committee released its report on April 19, 1984. Recommenda- 
tions to increase the base pay for teachers and to institute teacher testing appeared 



Yes 90% No 10% 

Q* Should high school seniors be required to pass a compe- 
tency test before they are given their graduation diplomas? 

Yes 87% No 13% 
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■ on the same page (among 44 pages of recommendations). The committee's proposal 
H included both subject matter tests and a basic skills test. These tests were to be 

■ a one-time requirement for teachers and administrators in the public schools. Fair- 

■ ness measures such as equal opportunity, preparation and remediation, and multiple 
H retakes, were to be provided. 

■ Special Session of the Legislature 

I ' On May 25, 1984, Governor White called a special session of the Legisla- 

■ tare for Jime 4, for the purpose of enacting a "comprehei.sive reform of primary 

■ and secondsiry public education, including revision of school fineince structure, and 

■ increased compensation and career inducements for public school teachers." Sev- 

■ eral competing drafts of legislation had already been circulated; the special session 

■ would permit 30 days for differences to be resolved. The early version of Represen- 

■ tative Haley's H.B. 72 did not include either establishment of a new appointed state 
I board of education (a reform considered essential by Perot) or testing for current 

■ teachers. The Governor had, however, included 'eacher competency testing in his 

■ announced plan for reform. Two other bills introduced at the same time reflected 

■ the major points of disagreement among key legislators. Senate Bill 1 by Parker 

■ did not include the most controversial provisions; S.B. 4, was called the SCOPE 
H bill because it carried the full recommendations of the Select Committee. These 
H differences were the focus of debate during the special session*: 

H (S.B. 4) Minimum salaries for teachers tied to career ladder levels 

H vs. (S.B. 1) Single-line minimum salary schedule 

I (S.B. 4 only) Limits on class sizes in primary grades 

■ (S.B. 4) Basic skills and subject area exams for teachers and administrators 

■ vs. (S.B. 1) Minimum skills assessment for those personnel 

■ (S.B. 4 only) Full-day kindergarten, student tutorials, parenthood education 
H classes, and child-care education curriculum 

I (S.B. 4) Student passing grade (70) in all courses in order to participate 

I in extracurricular activities 

I vs. (S.B. 1) Less restrictive measures for limit ng extracurriculars to the 

I academic school day 

I (S.B. 4) The appointment of a 9-member state board 

I * This analysis is taken from notes on the history of H.B. 72 provided to us 

■ by Dr. Terry Heller, Research Specialist for the Senate Education Committee 

I 
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vs. maintaining the elected board 

Teacher testing, then, was one of the hotly contested items in the special 
session. BefoT j elaborating on the substance of that debate, we will mention several 
other importzuit provisions of the final H.B. 72, especially the winners and losers on 
other controversial points. Haley's second draft of H.B. 72 already reflected some 
compromises; other compromises were hammered out by a conference committee 
auid a midnight session of the leadership. In the final legislation, teacher starting 
salaries were raised to $15,200 and additional salary supplements were tied to a ca- 
reer ladder. Class size was to be limited to 22 in the early grades. Current teachers 
and administrators were to take both subject matter tests and a basic commu- 
nications test. The state would fimd half-day kindergarten. The more stringent 
control over athletics, the femious "no pziss, no play", requirement was included. 
And, Perot's sine qua non^ an appointed state board to take crntrol away from 
the education establishment, was enacted. Other less controversial aspects of the 
legislation included a 175-day school year, seven-hour school days with fewer in- 
terruptions, a high school graduation test, and an end to social promotion. State 
fimding of schools was to be computed using a formula based on average-daily at- 
tendance; more importantly, districts which fell below 110% of the state average 
wealth would receive enrichment equalization funds. 

Stories about some incompetent teachers continued to circulate during the 
special session, as they had during the Select Committee hearings. Especially, 
there were stories about letters from teachers urging legislators to pass a pay raise 
that were illogical and illiterate. Legislative aides also told us that the lack of 
professionalism on the part of some teacher representatives (the way they spoke 
or what they argued for) caused legislators to think less well of teachers. Those 
who argued for a teacher test, wantea a one-time screening to get rid of these 
incompetents. 

Bill HsJey, a teacher himself, had not wanted a test. never supported 
the test The test was in the bill because I was carrying a compromise, alternative 
piece of legislation.^ knew, when I started, that I was going to lose (on) the test. 
Everyone knew that. It was a foregone conclusion.^' ^^My attitude was that there 
are teachers who may not get past the test, but I would want my children in their 
class. I know others who could knock the top off the thing, but I wouldn't have my 
kid in their class. I know some teachers who had lots of difficulty with it, but I v)ant 
my kid in their class. The point is, it turned out to be a measure of literacy, not 
competency. " 
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In the Senate, Carl Parker had prevailed in keeping a teacher test out of the 
draft legislation. He called it the full employment bill for lawyers. The following 
quotations are excerpts from Parker's address to the Senate Committee of the Whole 
on June 21, 1984: 

We're talking about whether or not we're going to use teacher testing 
as a punitive tool or we're going to use it as a management tool to 
try to make education better. (Parker thought that a test could be 
available to local districts to be used with teachers whom supervisors 
felt were in need of remediation.) 

Now, I personally believe frohi my personal observation and talking to 
teachers and seeing schools, that the vast majority of the people who 
are teaching our children are teaching them just about as well as wz 
will let them and equip them and want them to. Some people would 
yut all of the blame for whatever shortcomings public education has on 
teachers. And yet, there is plenty of blame to share between a tight- 
fisted legislator, a near-sighted administrator, doting parents, parents 
that donH care.... We all share in the blame. 

Somebody tell me how you can draft a test to tell you how to be a good 
Senator. You canH do it. Somebody tell me how you can devise a test 
to tell you whether or not someone is an able kindergarten teacher. It 
can't be done. Now, you can test specific abilities but you're going to 
have to draft a multitude of tests. The test to test the skill required 
to teach fourth grade arithmetic certainly is not the same as the skill 
required to teach seventh grade arithmetic. 

....We're going to give a test to see if they can add two and two and 
four and four and, if you can do that well, then you can go back to 
teaching Calculus. We will have insulted every math teacher in the 
state and we will not have improved the quality one iota. 

Senator Farabee's response expressed the sentiment which ultimately more 
legislators shared. First, the test was a safeguard against local administrators who 
had thus far failed to remove incompetents. Second, Parker's concern about the level 
of the test applied to the subject matter tests, but not to a basic communications 
test. 

I very much feel that it would be better to have one test because-here's 
the problem. I think that if it's left to the option of the Board or 
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the option of others, then there's always a tendency to say, don't 
want to make him or her mad. Vve known them all my life, they're 
good friends. Let's just wait another three years and they'll retire or 
maybe they'll be moved to some other school... .The good thing about a 
test, one time given and with an o.dditional opportunity to take it, is 
that it is done without invading the classroom. It is done without the 
brother-in-law element. 

There are two areas. One is just communication. Basically, even if 
you teach Algebra^ you do have to be able to communicate in writing 
and to have basic spelling and literacy and to be able to read, even 
if you teach Algebra. Then, there's your subject area which might 
be Algebra, which rvight be Calculus or it might be first grade and 
learning the ABC's. 

Eventually, debate about the feeisibility and desir bility of testing teach- 
ers took a back seat to political realities. At least 20 of our interviews with key 
participants included the bargain that weis made to leverage a tax increase. The 
slogan became, "no test, no tax." We have noted, in earlier stages of the reform, 
that implicitly talk about salary increases was paired persistently with the need to 
demonstrate competence*. During the special session the quid pro quo was made 
explicit. The "no test, no tax'' rallying cry was attributed first to Stan Schlueter/ 
Chairman of the House Ways and Means Committee. Some suggested that his mo- 
tive was to forestall both; i.e., given that the test was so aversive a measure, neither 
the test nor the tax increase would survive. The slogan was taken up by others, 
however, who wished to see both succeed. As the Commissioner recalled: 

Education got more than a billion dollars out of the tax bill (annu- 
ally). For them to sell the people of Texas on a tax bill, they had to 
(convince) the people that they were going to get something in return. 
So they had to sell them on improved education; one piece of that im- 
proved education was that they were going to test every teacher. They 
were going to get rid of the teachers that didn't have the skills to do the 

* We noted this eissociation, however, after having been sensitized to it by our 
first interviews with key participants, who were recalling events in the last days of 
the special session. Mauiy mauie it seem as if the no test-no tax ultimatum was 
delivered for the first time in the special session. But once alerted to the theme, we 
found it in political rhetoric dating back several years 
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job. Soy the teacher test was in fact a price paid by teachers. That was 
the price the legislature decided teachers viould pay for higher salaries 
and for a lot more money to be spent in public school education. 

And as remembered by a legislative aide: 

The ""no test, no tax"" came to be and Mark White got stuck with it. 
He had to deliver the pay raise and he couldnH deliver the pay raise 
without the tax bill and he couldn't deliver the tax bill without the test. 

In the words of a teacher organization representative: 

It was almost that the competency test was the price that teachers had 
to pay to get a pay raise. 

Although Senator Parker had resisted large-scale testing of teachers, he character- 
ized the momentum for the test similarly: 

A lot of politicians were caught in a bind of promising the teachers 
better salaries and having to face a constituency that was enamored 
with the Proposition IS syndrome-no new taxes or reduced taxes, even 
though Texas ranks near the bottom in per capita taxes of all the states. 
It takes a rather courageous candidate to lecture his constituents and 
try to educate them. I think that they caught on to a way to deal with 
that. (They said,) ^Fm for doing whatever is necessary to reward 
teachers but I don't want to reward those that aren't competent. We're 
going to put some tough measures in place to make sure that we nnly 
reward those who are really superb teachers''.... I just think they were 
putting a face on the request to extract more funds from folks by saying, 
^we 've gotten our pound of flesh from the teachers in return. " 

During the 30 days of the special legislative session, complicated political 
forces produced a complex, omnibus reform bill and a $4.6 billion tax package. 
Our analysis ceinnot adequately portray the process by which the final character of 
the reforms was determined. The process cannot be reduced .to a series of single- 
issue votes; nor were compromises or trade-offs always explicit. Although various 
analysts said that the prognosis for major reform had been bleak at the start of 
the session (Burka, 1984; Texas Observer, 7/13/84), in fact, there was trrmendous 
pressure to produce something after all of the attendant publicity. Haley's bill had 
momentum; great political pressure was exerted by the Speaker in the House and by 
Parker and Hobby in the Senate to keep any differences of opinion from derailing it. 
As for the matter of teacher testing, although it was hotly debated and educators 
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lobbied strongly against it, support coalesced for a final reform package with tests 
for current teachers in it. 

Teacher Organizations 

Teacher organizations in Texas had a different view of "competency test- 
ing" than that held by legislators or the general public. Beginning with the Select 
Committee hearings, they voiced their objections. Although the the four major 
teacher groups at sometimes disagreed with each other, generally they were sup- 
portive of testing teacher candidates but were not in favor of tests for practicing 
teachers. We will use several lengthy quotations to represent the organization posi- 
tions. Primarily, testing of current teachers was unacceptable because competency 
could not be meeisured with paper and pencil tests. Secondarily, some groups ar- 
gued that teachers should not be fired for the inadequacies of teacher education 
programs or feckless administrators. Instead, teacher groups were in favor of eval- 
uations conducted through classroom observation, and of assessments that resulted 
in remediation rather than being fired. The excerpts below are taken from testi- 
mony presented to the Select Committee. Note that in the course of presenting 
their positions, organization spokesperson's explicitly agreed that some practicing 
teachers were incompetent to do their jobs. 

The following portion, most relevant to competency testing, was taken from 
the statement of the Association of Texas Professional Educators, made to the 
committee on September 14, 1983: 

Those of you in industry recognize the need to reward employees for 
the quality of their job performance^ and for the level of expertise they 
can demonstrate in the execution of their duties. Teachers should be 
no different If you pay teachers higher salaries^ it is not unreasonable 
that you would expect a satisfactory level of qualifications and skills. 
Those of us who taKe the profession very seriously do not quake at 
the thought of having to pass a competency test or being required to 
study harder in our preparation programs. But we do have specific 
recommendations about how those two considerations should be im- 
plemented. 

First, competency testing. You cannot honestly expect a teacher who 
has been inadequately trained and educated to pass such a test. At the 
same time, you place yourselves on the horns of a dilemma. Those 
teachers who make the headlines today because they cannot read or 
write, or because they know precious little about their subject area, 
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did not become functional illiterates overnight Somewhere along the 
line a state accredited institution of higher education told them that 
they had successfully passed all the requirements necessary to become 
certified teachers in Texas. Somewhere along the line, university pro- 
fessors in those accredited colleges and universities gave them passing 
grades for successful completion of the work required. And, at some 
point, the State of Texas concurred by issuing a certificate. 

Every teacher who graduates from one of these colleges of education, 
and who receives state certification, should rightly feel that they have 
what it takes to be a teacher - because the colleges and universities told 
them that they did. Even more so, school districts have hired them - 
consistently - and have never terminated them for ineptness. With 
such positive reinforcement, it is only logical for them to conclude that 
they were ready, and prepared, and knowledgeable enough to teach our 
future generations. 

Competency testing is a fine measure to ascertain whether teachers 
have kept up with the progress in their chosen fields. It should not, 
however,. be used solely to eliminate incompetent teachers. We ac- 
knowledge that there are some incompetent teachers in the classroom. 
A competency test would certainly help pinpoint those deficient teach- 
ers. But rather than use it to oust them, in effect telling them that 
they have been lied to all these years, the test should be used to point 
out deficiencies so that programs for correction can be set up. If these 
deficiencies should have been remedied before a particular person had 
received a diploma and/ or certification, then perhaps it should bt he 
responsibility of the college and/or university from which that person 
received a degree to correct the problem. 

On the same date, the following statement was made by Susan Crocker, Legislative 
Committee Chairperson of the Texas Classroom Teachers Association. 

As is evidenced by the massive revamping of the cerafication system 
and the rewriting of certification requirements, our present method 
of screening and ascertaining that individuals are ready to enter the 
classroom is not uniformly successful in sifting out bad risks and plac- 
ing those best suited to teaching in classrooms across our state. Fur- 
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thcTy there is little guarantee in the proposed changes that the situation 
will improve with regard to such determinations. 

As a profession, we agree that certain minimum competencies are nec- 
essary for all candidates interested in entering the teaching profession 
and that a competency test is one measure to assure that such min- 
imum competencies have been attained. However, unless and until 
more training time is spent in actual school and classroom settings, 
after sufficient subject matter preparation is acquired, beginning teach- 
ers tbiH continue to enter a profession ill prepared for what actually 
lies ahead of them and is expected of them. Internship programs should 
be a part of preparation with an up or out provision available at the 
completion of each stage of development. 

The next stage of the development of teachers should begin only after 
careful evaluation of competencies exhibited and progress made. Un- 
successful candidates should have counseling services available to them 
with avenues open for redirection or remediation and retesting if de- 
sired. Such evaluations and determination should be made by qualified 
teachers as well as university and regulatory agency staff. Reliance on 
any form of a standardized test as the major or primary component 
for making these career determinations is unsatisfactory, because the 
skill of individuals to convey their subject matter knowledge to others, 
the essence of teaching, can best be judged by consistent and regular 
observation of the practice. 

Later, in February of 1984, when a competency test was specifically recom- 
mended by the Teax:hing Profession subcommittee, Dale Young, president of the 
Tex2is State Teachers Association, made the following remarks, reported in the 
American Statesman: 

One proposal we 've heard advocates testing literally all Texas teachers 
by use of some as yet unspecified standardized test. The Educational 
Testing Service, originators of the SATs and the nation^s largest test- 
maker has said it does not have a test its experts deem suitable for 
measuring the skills of practicing teachers. In fact, ETS refuses to 
allow its tests to be used for that purpose. 

Young said the association realized that many teacher evaluations 
presently are not performed on a routine basis or are performed im- 
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properly %ut to compensate for that by trying to decide whether or 
not teachers can teach from the results of a quickie exam is absurd. 

It is equally absurd to suggest that principals canH simply tell us who 
is literate and who isnH by just looking at the blizzard of paperwork 
teachers submit every day/^ 

In their public statements, orgeinization officials implicitly or explicitly agreed 
to the bargain that made testing a condition of a pay raise. In his introductory re- 
marks to the Select Committee, Dale Young said, ''We abo know that many of you 
seek to tie those admittedly needed salary increases to proof of good performance. 
We are willing to deal with that need, too."" Although, in this context he was agree- 
ing to evaluation rather than a test. The ATPE testimony quoted above, linked 
higher salaries with expectations for satisfactory performance. After testing was 
adopted by the Select Committee, John Cole, president of the Texas Federation of 
Teachers, was quoted in the American Statesman: ''As a condition for a pay raise, 
there apparently will be a test imposed. ""{3/ 15 /S4). 

During the special session, lobbyists for teacher groups continued to protest 
teacher testing but eventually agreed to it because of the "no test, no tax" 
ultimatum and other provisions of the legislation. On June 21, 1984 the four teacher 
organizations signed a letter urging House members to vote for H.B. 72: 

Although there are elements of the bill with which we strongly disagree 
and we will continue to work to charge. H.B. 72 as it continues th-^ough 
the legislation process, the legisloiion taken as whole is btneficial to 
education. 

This was aui agreement to live with the test. As reported in the Americaic Statesman 
(6/24/84: 

The teacher groups were told that the train was on the track and trav- 
eling at 100 mph. (Speaker) Lewis told them he would put in the bill 
the career ladder and minimum salaries teachers sought if they would 
agree to endorse the bill, even though it contained tests for teach- 
ers and other things they didnt like. Otherwise^ merit pay would be 
rammed down their throats. 

In another Statesman article, headlined "Teacher tests accepted grudgingly. Dale 
Young was quoted zls saying that accepting teacher testing was part of a compromise. 
"We had to weigh bad things (testing) against w^rse things (merit pay). " 
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The accord between teacher groups and lawmakers was shortlived. On June 
21 the House passed its version of the reforms, on June 23 the Senate version was 
approved; differences were to be resolved by a conference committee. New changes 
in the career ladder and salary provisions were great enough to cause three of the 
teacher groups to withdraw their support of the legislation. Late in the evening 
of Jime 27, Lt. Governor Hobby %anned the Texas State Teachers Association 
'from his office after the group refused to retract a press release that denounces 
the education reform package. ^(American Statesman, 6/28/84) The leaders of the 
House auid Senate believed that these three organizations had reneged on a promise, 
causing disrespect for the union leaders that v/as still heard in interviews two years 
later. Some suggested that TSTA leaders were looking for an excuse to withdraw in 
a huff, that it was a ploy to attract new members to the organization. Conversely 
organization representatives told us that the benefits of the bill had been so watered 
down, that they were no longer worth the negative conditions they had been forced 
to accept. The following are recollections from two different teacher representatives: 

We had tentatively agreed that if certain things came out of the bill 
a certain way, we would be for it And when they didnt come out 
that way we withdrew our support. They took away the grievance 
procedure.... They wrote a new bill in three or four hours over there. 
They took out a lot of the good things. 

What was needed was an across the board raise for every teacher in 
this state and it certainly didnH happen under House Bill 72. They 
pui %4fOOO increase on the front end for the beginning teacher hut that 
%4fOOO didnt carry throughout the system. There are many teachers 
in this state that didn't get any raise. There are a lot of them that 
got very small raises and these are experienced teachers you're talking 
aboutf the ones that you've got to keep in the profession^ the ones that 
are leaving now in droves. 

* * * 

I think when they first started talking nbout (pay raises) it was going 
to affect all teachers. It was going to be an across the board blanket 
pay raise. Then when the bill went to a conference committee and 
compromises were made and deals were struck^ it came out that the 
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veteran teachers could (only) get a raise if they were put up for merit 
pay. 

The only teacher organization which remained committed to the reform was 
the Texas Federation of Teachers. President John Cole recalled to us his own version 
of the test-tcLX bargain: 

We had an opportunity to do something because of some extremely 
quirky situations^ like Ross Perot getting involved. We could get that 
legislative body to vote a tax increase in an off legislative year and 
a very progressive funding mechanism for schools^ where previously 
we had a very regressive funding mechanism. In addition, we had 
an opportunity to get something in our pockets before the great crash 
occurred. We could see, some of us, that the oil industry was already 
f -ck. I donH think any of us would claim to have seen the days of%8.00 
barrel oil; but we were noticing that times were getting tough for us 
and some of us thought that it was time to do what is necessary to 
get what we could for education while the getting was good. It sounds 
awfully crass but this is the way these things are done sometimes. If 
goin^ along with a test meant getting that, maybe that's what we ought 
to to do. That was the decision we made. As a result some $5 billion 
extra dollars was put into the public schools;' more- importantly, it was 
reallocated in places (where there was the greatest need). 

His recollection of the TFT's split from the other organizations continued in ^he 
same vein. 

We kept consistently feeling that, if we didn't get what we could, our 
chance was not apt to come around again. With the ecovomic situa- 
tion looking the way it was, and with a unique set of circumstances in 
place, we felt that this was the time we had better get this bill passed. 
So we chose not to drop out of support for the reforms. 

The day after the brouhaha in the Senate cflftces, John Cole supported the reform 
legislation at the Governor's press conference. 

Our study of political events did not focus on the period between the enact- 
ment of the law and the implementation of TECAT. However, union activities were 
intense during this time, involving three major foci: attempts to revise or rescind 
the testing provision during the regular session of the legislature in 1985, lawsuits 
challenging the test or its implementation, and efforts to prepare teachers for the 
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test. Teacher review and preparation workshops will be treated in depth in a later 
section of the report. We will discuss the other two organization activities here 
briefly. 

In January of 1985, Senator John Sharp held a Joint press conference with 
The Association of Texas Professional Educators to announce the filing of Senate 
Bill 103. Had it been adopted, basic literacy testing would have been removed 
except for those teachers who were identified as deficient through the appraisal 
process(a separate evaluation provision of H.B. 72). In testimony to the Senate Ed- 
ucation Committee, February 27, 1985, Sharp argued that every piece of legislation 
should be viewed through 'Hhe lens of available revenue. " Using Perot's figure that 
approximately 10% of teachers were the object of the testing, he felt it was wasteful 
to give the test to everyone; 

We know for a fact that 90% of the administration costs which we, 
as legislators, must approve, will be spent giving tests to people whom 
we know don't need to take them.... We can save about $11 million in 
administration costs through the enactment of S,B. lOS-and that can 
buy a lot of things besides an unnecessary test. 

Also speaking in favor of the bill, Mike Hardin, President of the Association of 
Texas Professional Educators, said that two-member appraisal teams would stop 
the problem of loeal districts renewing tie contracts of illiterate teachers.^ "^/le bill 
allows two-member appraisal teams ^o determine whether there is probable cause to 
doubt the basic skills of a practicing educator. It then permits the person in question 
to receive remediation and test preparation. " 

In August of 1985, The Texas State Teachers Association filed a suit to pre- 
vent the testing of practicing teachers and administrators on the grounds that the 
test violates lifetime teaching certificates and the prohibition in the state constitu- 
tion against retroactive laws. On March 3, 1986, one week before the administration 
of TECAT, Judge Harley Clark ruled that the test was constitutional and that the 
administration could proceed. In February of 1986, the ATPE initiated a suit to 
prevent school districts from firing teachers on the basis of their first test scores 
without benefit of the June retake. (The Texas Education Agency sent test results 
to individual teachers rather than to employers as a protection of privacy. Some 
organization leaders encouraged their membership to withhold passing results until 
after the retesting date so that second-time passers would be indistinguishable from 
other teachers.) In local actions, individual teachers sometimes won injunctions 
against taking the test. Thirty-nine teachers were granted a permanent injunction 
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in Laredo; a 30-year special-education supervisor was exen^pted in Jourdanton, as 
was a auto mechanics teacher in Dallas. 

Media Portrayal of Teachers 

Many of our interviews with public figures and legislative aides included 
disparaging characterizations of how teacher leaders had acted during the special 
session. Senator Parker, who had vigorously opposed teacher testing, said, "/ have 
told teachers since then that the legislature's folly has been exceeded only by the 
teachers' folly and their reaction to this." We mentioned this conflict in the pre- 
ceeding discussion, but worked actively to remove the negative coloration from the 
description of union activities. Subsequently, however, a major theme emerged from 
our interviews with a representative sample of Texas teachers. Many, many teach- 
ers lamented how embarrassed they had been by the portrayal of teachers in the 
media. These teacher perceptions are summarized in a later section. Alerted to 
this issue, we also went back and conducted a content analysis of the newspaper 
documents we had collected. How were teachers represented in news stories leading 
up to TECAT? 

We have already belabored one dominant theme, i.e., that some significant 
number of teachers and administrators in Texas schools were said to be incompetent. 
Some good things were said about teachers but these statements were rare and never 
made the headlines. For example, in an Amarillo News-Globe editorial ((5/21/84) 
supportive of ''rattl[ingj a few cages of schools of education'', Perot was quoted to 
say that he distinguished between currently employed hard-working educators and 
the unintelligent students now preparing to be teachers. Perot also acknowledged 
that the level of incompetence in teaching was probably no greater than in any 
other field, but that in teaching, any level of incompetence was intolerable, because 
it affected so many school children {News- Globe, 4/^4/84)- Figure 3.2 is an example 
of an editorial cartoon pubUshed during the Special Session. 

A second theme in newspaper stories had to do with the unprofessional- 
ism of teachers. They were portrayed as self interested and anti-reform. Often 
rhetoric supporting the test-tax trade off, suggested that teachers had to be forced 
to agree to improvements along with salary increases. An American Statesmav. 
article reported that Peict vowed to ^ spend as much as it takes to battle an emerg- 
ing alliance of educators uho want a teacher pay raise and little else. "(4/11/84) 
Perot characterized education associations as either ^Hnterested only in getting a 
pay raise" or, at best supportive of change but ""reluctant to challenge the board (of 
education) and be left in an awkward position if they lose. Twice later, the Austin 
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Figure 3,2 

Editorial Cartoon Published During the Special Session 
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paper reported that Perot alleged that ""some Texas teachers are giving grades in 
exchange for letter opposing education reforms/' (4/17/84){5/9/84) Perot called 
education lobbyists 'pickpockets' who want taxpayers to 'send more money but 
skip reform'. ''(American Statesman, 4/17/84) As an American Statesman repoTter 
summarized, ''Perot, with few exceptions, pairts the education establishment as the 
main opposition to change. You basically have 200,000 educators saying, 'send more 
money'.'' (5/9/84) On the second day of the special session, the American States- 
man reported on a rally at the Texas State Teachers Association, where teachers 
^cheered when Parker said teacher pay is the top priority of the special legislative 
session. " The article also included a warning from Representative Bill Haley urging 
ter-hers to ''work for the whole education package and not just their pocketbook is- 
sues" (6/5/84). This view of the Texas teacher as interested only in money is, in our 
opinion, an especially damaging portrait of educators. Teachers, of all professions, 
are expected to work out of a strong sense of service and to be deeply concerned 
with the educational welfsire of children. 

Later in the special session, teachers groups were again cast as mercenaries 
when they lobbied against equalization. As the American Statesman explained, 
''Because at least 75 percent of all state aid is for teacher salaries, the finance 
issue divides teacher groups and equalization forces. The state money can either 
ie spread equally among all the teachers of the^ state or he ^shifted-' toward poorer 
schools." ( 6/19/84) Often the tone of articles featured teachers in a pitched, defen- 
sive battle, trying to the prevent the reforms that would be done to them. They 
had to v/ork constantly to "blunt" compromises regarding their pay raise {Ameri- 
can Statesman, 6/20/84). They were against equalization, against merit pay, and 
against competency tests. They appeared uncooperative, becoming "reluctant al- 
lies" \n support of the House Speaker's bill only under "thereat of a merit pay amend- 
ment" (American Statesman, 6/19/84). Articles which mentioned the unions' anti- 
merit pay stance did not always mention what unions favored-a pay schedule based 
on longevity. 

Another unflattering characterization of the four major teacher organizations 
emerged in the special session coverage: they were neither unified nor consistent. For 
example, the Amarillo paper, which made only slight mention of unions in their cov- 
erage of the session, referred to them as "groups that frequently disagree '"(6/ 2 2/84 ), 
When the four organizations managed to agree, it made the news in Austin in an 
article entitled ^Teacher unity"' and subtitled "Four rival groups join forces behind 
education bill. " The American Statesman reporter hailed the agreement as "a show 
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of unanimity that was once rare for organizations that often squabble among thevi- 
selves,^ Even then, only the threat 'posed by H. Ross Perot'' and the "stuhhnrv 
insistence by Lewis^ motivated the pact among the groups, who in Bill Haley's 
words, ^compete over control of issues^ (6/24/84)* Only four days after the rare 
show of unity, three of the four groups withdrew thar support from the education 
bill. The next day, another article reinforced the image of teacher groups eis not 
unified. ^While the Texas State Teachers Association leaders at the state level re- 
jected the education package. ...the votes to increase fandif'.g to Austin schools made 
the reform bill reluctantly acceptable to the local branch of the group"" (American 
Statesman, 6/29/84). 

Teacher organization actions could possibly have been interpreted through- 
out the TECAT coverage ^s capricious. One month a headline ran ''Teacher 
organization calls testing proposal absurd'' (American Statesman, 2/22/84), the 
next month, '^Teachers claim pay raise plan is too general" (American Statesman, 
S/3/84)^ and the next month, '^Teachers back Perot plan" (American Statesman, 
4/n/84)- These three sepairate articles considered the views of three different 
unions. To a reader who only skims headlines, teachers would seem to flip-flop or* is- 
sues. Similarly, on.August 17, 1985, Chief of union urges hard test in teacher quiz" 
titled an article about the Texas Federation of Teachers {^American Statesman). 
Less thztn two weefs later, another article stated, '^Teacher- group files chullengc 
to testing," this tim^ concerning the Texas State Teachers Association {American 
Statesman, 8/30/85) 

The seemingly mercurial withdrawal of support for the reform bill was un- 
doubtedly the single most harmful blow to the image of teachers. It carried with it 
the connotation of unethical as well as capricious behavior. One senator who had 
fought for the teacher rsiise, felt zis if he had been '^stabbed in the back" (American 
Statesman, 6/29/84)- Another senator told reporters that the union action was 
^shortsighted, selfish, and insulting" (American Statesman, 6/29/84)- In our inter- 
views two years later, the most cited symbolic event was that of the mild-mannered 
Lt. Governor physically shoving the TSTA representative out of his office. 

Becky Brooks, President of the TSTA, said that her group had withdrawn its 
support for the bill because '^we were forced into competency testing and merit pay' 
(American Statesman, 6/28/84); yet only four days earlier, the same group had 
acknowledged that '^accepting teacher testing was part of a compromise'' (Ameri- 
can Statesman, 6/24/84)- Not only did the Texas State Teachers Association back 
out, but they backed out ungracefully. Becky Brooks' comment, ''Even a dog know.^ 
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the difference between being stumbled over and being kicked'' (American Statesman. 
6/28/84), evoked an ugly image, base and snarling. The phrase was remembered 
often in retrospective interviews. It expressed a venomous anger that was undoubt- 
edly at odds with the public's view of how teachers should behave. 

Between the special session and the test administration, the press frequently 
reported on the teacher test. The American Statesman file contained 22 articles 
about the test in 1985, and another 30 in the first four months of 1986. For example, 
progress in test development, or debates about cut-scores were covered. Occasional 
articles, such as Half flunk entry tests for teachers'" (News-Globe, 11/11/84) and 
""Mock competency test flunked by half (American Statesman, 1/20/85) explicitly 
repeated the teacher incompetence theme, but no voice as salient as H. Ross Perot's 
regularly questioned teacher ability. In fact, the chairman of the State Board of 
Education, Jon Bnmiley, and State Education Commissioner William Kirby were 
repeatedly on record with the opposite message. For example, Brumley expressed 
confidence that the test would ^catch" most of the ^few teachers out there who 
are incompetent from a literacy sense" (American Statesman, 2/10/85), and Kirby 
asserted that ^the vast majority of our teachers will have no trouble demonstrating 
their reading and writing skilW (American Statesman, 9 /IS/ 85). 

Teacher union activities before the test were extensively covered in the Austin 
newspaper and covered only somewhat less so in the Amarillo newspaper. M6re 
than the words or actions of any other group or individual, the teacher organization 
actions, at least in the files to which we had access, most strongly shaped the 
representation of teachers in the press for that period. The two newspapers reported 
on the following Heacher" activities: 

-November 1984: -The Texas State Teachers Association (TSTA) vows to 

battle the teacher testing law {News- Globe, 11/6/84). 
-January 1985: -The Association of Texas Professional Educators 

(ATPE) and the TSTA push in the legislature for the 
repeal of the competency test (American Statesman 
1/31/85, News- Globe, 1/7/85). 
-June-Ju.y 1985: -The TSTA says it will go to court to fight the test 

(American Statesman, 6/18/85, News-Globe, 7/24/85) 
-June-July 1085: -The Texas Federation of Teachers (TFT) says it 
supports the test and thinks a lawsuit would be 
''devastating to the image of teachers'' (American 
Statesman, 6 /S 0/85, News- Globe 7/24/85) 
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-July 1985: 
-August 1985: 

-August 1985: 



-Sept.-Oct. 1985: 



-Jzinuary 1986: 



-Jzinuary 1986: 
-February 1986: 



-March 5, 1986: 



-March 10, 1986: 
-March 11, 1986: 



-March 14, 1986: 



-The ATPE says it will not challenge the test in court 
(News^ Globe. 7/24/85) 

-The TFT's John Coles tells reporters that the teacher 
test should be as difficult as a bar exam for lawyers 
{American Statesman^ 8/71/85). 
-The TSTA files its legal challenge to the test and 
complains, ^We're fed up with the lack of support of 
other so-called professional organizations and unions 
who ouit or sold out....^ (American Statesman^ 8/30/85)^ 
-The Texeis Cleissroom Teachers Association (TCTA) 
mobilizes to provide test preparation courses for 
teachers across the state {American Statesman^ 
9/13/85, 10/6/85, News-Glohe, 9/13/85, 10/13/85) 
-The TCTA complains about the published want-ad for 
TEC AT test administrators: the qualifications were 
only that they be well-dressed eind have a car 
{NewS'Globe, 1/12/86). 

-The TFT pushes for a lower cut-ofF score on the TECAT 
{News'Glohe, 1/13/86). 

-The ATPE goes to court to prevent school districts 
from firing teachers who will fail the TECAT on the 
first trial, before the teachers get a chance to take the 
make-up exam {American Statesman, 2/7/86). 
-A TSTA representative complains about the proposed 
procedure of sticking gummed labels on teaching 
certificates to indicate that the TECAT was passed. 
The TFT calls it a ^good procedure'' (American 
Statesman, 3/5/86). 
-Teachers take the TECAT 

-Teachers, not identified with a teacher organization, 
tell reporters that the test was "^insultingly easy^' 
{American Statesman, 3/11/86). 

-The ATPE complains about Mark White's statement on 
television, ^There will be subject matter testing at a 
later date. The union says his statement constitutes 
^harassment of Texas teachers'' (American Statesm,an. 
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-March 15, 19S6- -The TSTA lodges an official protest with the Texas 
Education Agency about unsatisfactory test-taking 
conditions {Amtrican Statesman, 3/15/86). 

-May 1986: -The ATPE says of the high passing rates, ""We knew all 

along Texas teachers were competent"^ (News- Globe, 5/9/S6/ 

-May 1986: -The TSTA plans to file a suit alleging racial 

discrimination in the TEC AT {News^Globe, 5/15/86). 

What kind of conclusion did reaxiers draw from such coverage? Our impres- 
sion is that they would have found teacher groups unorganized and fractious. Some 
groups were fighting the test; other were supporting it. They called each other 
names and were always threatening litigation. They said the test was ridiculous, 
yet they went to great lengths to prepare for it. They were constantly complaining 
about insignificant issues like gummed labels and test proctor qualification. They 
complained about indignities, but acted imdignified. They complained that they 
were not being treated like professionals, but as the story was told in the press, they 
did not appear to act like professionals. Although xmxiy of the facts had another 
side or a different interpretation that might have been further explained, the facts 
and events in these stories were largely correct. Although many individual members 
of the public might have been persuaded by the teachers' point of view had they sat 
down to discuss their concerns in detail, there is no question but that the general 
public saw a very negative and unflattering picture of Texas teachers for a period 
of over three years. 




Section 4: THE TECAT 



When basic skills testing of practicing teachers was first envisioned in Texas, 
it was commonly understood that many teachers Tiad already taken nationally stan- 
dardized examinations that would signify their competence. Discussions about test- 
ing for teacher competence did not necessarily imply that Texas would develop its 
own test, nor that every teacher and administrator would take it. These decisions 
czime later. In the original recommendations of the Subcommittee on the Teaching 
Profession to the Select Committee, tezichers would have been allowed to ^^otherwise 
demonstrate competency by means of an acceptable score on the Graduate Record 
Exam, National Teachers Exam, Miller Test of Analogies, General Management 
Aptitude Test, Law School Aptitude Test, Medical School Aptitude Test, Scholas- 
tic Aptitude Test, American College Test or other accepted graduate school entrance 
examination. ^ These specific substitute tests were eliminated in the final recommen- 
dations of the Select Committee but the idea of submitting ^an acceptable score on 
alternative tests approved by the Board"" was carried forward. The language of H.B. 
72 was not specific about the nature of the one time test but many still believed 
that other prior tests might count. June Carp said that the TFT would lobby for 
using the National Teacher Examination or the Graduate Record Examination as 
evidence of competence. 

The State Board of Education was empowered to iniplement the teacher 
testing mandate. Mack Prescott, chairman of the Committee on Personnel for the 
State Board of Education and Commissioner Kirby convened a panel of testing ex- 
perts to advise them; the measurement and evaluation specialists were from various 
institutions in Texas with the exception of Dr. Gregory Anrig, President of the 
Educational Testing Service, and Dr. James Popham, UCLA Professor and author 
of the Arkansas teacher test. At a February 1, 1985, meeting, intended to determine 
the feasibility of "equating" various tests, the two external experts were instrumen- 
tal in convincing TEA that existing test scores could not be used. Anrig first gave 
a speech objecting to the testing legislation, arguing that it was unfair to teachers 
who had passed a number of previous evaluative hurdles; it would put all teachers 
through a punitive exercise for the misbehavior of a few; and it would make a test 
the sole criterion for continued employment. He specifically withdrew the use of 
ETS tests, the PPST, the NTE, the SAT and the GRE, because they had not been 
validated for the use now being contemplated. 

Commissioner Kirby alerted me in advance that the question will be 

asked-Can certain other tests be used as you just described? That is, 
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to give the teacher the benefit of the doubt and not have them jump 
through hoops unnecessarily....! talked with President Hackford of the 
College Board and Dean Verstige of the Graduate Examination Board, 
in all three cases, their position is that the use of their tests, even 
from the past, in this manner for this purpose, would be in conflict 
with the guidelines for proper test use for their programs.... While we 
understand and applaud your trying to find some avenue of recourse 
here, that particular avenue is not available. 

Dr. Popham disagreed with Anrig's disapproval of the testing mandate. 
There are in fact all of the checks that you isolate. And yet despite all 
those checks, there are some teachers in our states, who cannot read 
and write at a If J such that I feel it appropriate to let them loose 
on children. I am concerned about the children in the classes of those 
teachers and I believe it perfectly reasonable for a state legislature to 
adopt the stance that in order to protect those children, we will install 
an assessment procedure. 

However, Popham also argued against the use of prior tests tc exempt some teachers 
saying that it would make the state liable for lawsuits even if new validity studies 
were carried out. 

Having done the content validity on' the existing test, you still find 
yourself, I would argue, in a position of legal vulnerability. Remem- 
ber the atmosphere. (Suppose) I am a teacher who has been denied a 
diploma because I have taken the state ordered test. I didn^t happen to 
take the Graduate Record Examination or any of these other exams, 
so I take the state ordered test and I flop; I donH pass, I donH get 
my credentials; I've taken it three times and I don't get my creden- 
tials. Am I not in a marvelous position to assail in the courtroom and 
say had I only had the opportunity that perhaps other more fortunate 
individuals had, to take these other tests^ would I not now have my 
credential and have not my constitutional rights been violated? 
The Commissioner and TEA staff came away from the meeting of experts 
with a clear tmderstanding that they would have to give a test to all teachers and 
administrators in Texas. The meeting also confirmed TEA expectations that devel- 
oping subject matter tests would be excessively costly (estimated at $17 million) 
and would be impossible within the mandated time period. It w3ls anticipated that 
as many as 150 tests would be required to match individual teaching sissignments 



"An eighth grade math teacher could not be given the same test as a teacher of Cal- 
culus." Although TEA wels in the process of developing more than 30 subject matter 
tests to be administered to teachers entering the profession, they were advised that 
these tests would not be defensible for practicing teachers unless they started from 
scratch with new validity studies. Quoted in the Statesman the day after the meet- 
ing with measurement specialists, Commissioner Kirby said that he expected that 
a bcLsic skills test alone would weed out 80 or 90 percent of incompetent teachers. 

Two weeks later, the State Board adopted a recommendation to the legisla- 
ture that all teachers tcike a basic literacy test but that subject matter examinations 
be postponed. Agzun, the chairman of the Board, Jon Brumley, explained that the 
basic skills test alone ^will catch 85-90 percent of the few teachers out there who are 
incompetent from a literacy sense. TEA staff and teacher lobbyists recalled that the 
proposal to delay subject matter testing won approval in the legislature because of 
the very high price tag and because, by the time of the 1985 regular session, some 
of the ardor for testing had waned. The majority of legislators were not willing to 
give up entirely on the idea of testing £ls evidenced by the defeat of S.B. 103. The 
State Board proposed and the legislature accepted a basic communications test as 
a good faith implementation of the testing requirement; 6.5 million dollars were 
appropriated to develop this test as well as appraisal procedures in support of the 
new career ladder. 

The Texas Examination of Current Administrators and Teachers, the TECAT. 
was developed to assess the minimum reading and writing skill" "that practicing ed- 
ucators need to perform adequately in their jobs." The procedures used to determirxC 
what the test content would be and to review individual test items are described 
in a paper by Yalow (1986). Extensive efforts were made to ensure that the test 
"would be able to withstand intensive legal and technical scrutiny." (p. 1) First, a 
30-member Advisory Committee of teachers, administrators, university faculty, a 
other citizens generated a list of possible reading and writing skills to be measured 
by the TECAT. Then, these skills were rated for job relevance by a representative 
sample of 4,000 Texas educators.* Table 4.1, reproduced from State Board hand- 
outs shows the appropriateness ratings for TECAT skills from various respondent 
groups. 

The same sample also rated the potential bias of each proposed skill. The 
results, reported as the percentage who said a skill area was not biased, closely 



* Judging from handouts summarizing results for the State Board, the respoiisf 
rate for this survey was 50%. 
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Table 4.1 



MEANS (M) AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS (SD) OF APPROPRIATENESS RATINGS 

FOR TECAT SKILLS* 



Skill Total Hispanic Black Other 



(n»2r002) (n^263) (n«203) (n«l,526) 



Keaaing 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 


M 


SD 




















riain loea 


4.42 


• 83 


'..37 


.86 


4.34 


.95 


4.44 


.80 


Detail: 
















Specifics 


4.30 


.85 


4.23 


.91 


4.13 


.95 


4.33 


.82 


Sequence 


4.34 


.85 


4.27 


.95 


4.21 


.94 


4.37 


.82 


Fact & Opinion: 


















Facts / 


4.28 


.90 


4.19 


.95 


4.21 


.95 


4.30 


.89 


Opinions 


4.12 


.96 


4.04 


1.01 


4.10 


.99 


4.13 


.95 


Inference 


3.97 


1.00 


3.93 


1.08 


3.86 


1.05 


3.99 


.98 


Refer. Sources: 


















Using 


4.35 


.89 


4.32 


.86 


4.21 


1.03 


4.37 


.87 


Selecting 


4.17 


.94 


4.06 


.95 


4.17 


.95 


4.19 


.93 


Profes, vocab. 


4.02 


1.10 


4.02 


1.13 


4.13 


1.06 


4.00 1.10 


Writinq 


















Conposition 


4.16 


.99 


4.04 


1.07 


4.06 


1.12 


4.19 


.96 


Median ics 


4.41 


.85 


4.33 


.93 


4.25 


1.01 


4.45 


.81 


Sen. Form. 


4.44 


.84 


4.38 


.90 


4.37 


.99 


4.46 


.81 


Eng. Usage 


4.54 


.79 


4.48 


.83 


4.44 


.89 


4.56 


.77 


♦Responses to 


the 


question 


"Is this skill 


needed 


for s 


uccessf u 1 




performance 


as an 


educator 


in Texas public schools?" 


(Response 




scale: 1 « Definitely No, 


2 = Probably No 


, 3 = 


Maybe , 




4 « Probably 


Yes, 


5 » Definitely 


Yes) 









paralleled the appropriateness ratings in Table 4.1. For example, 96.7% of the 
respondent group said that the main idea reading skill was free from bias. Eighty- 
six percent said that the professional vocabulary skill was free from bias, with 
slightly less support from black respondents (83%). 

On the basis of the above data, the State Board adopted the content outline 
from which the TECAT would be developed. The reading test W£ls to be comprised 
of 55 multiple-choice items. Ten items each would be used to measure recognition 
of details and comprehension of the main ideas from reading passages, job-related 
vocabulary, distinguishing fact and opinion, and reference usage. Only five items 
would be included to measure inference, the most controversial skill area. Th(^ 
writing test would include both a short composition (150 words) and a multiplt^ 
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choice portion. If examinees unambiguously passed or failed on the composition, 
their multiple choice answers would not be considered. Examinees who turned in 
a marginal essay, however, would have to pass the 30-item multiple choice portion 
covering mechanics, sentence formation and English usage in order to pass the 
writing test. Schoo^ personnel who failed the reading or writing part of the test in 
March of 1986 would have one chance in June to retake the portion they had failed. 
Additional opportunities to retake the test would be provided but not in time to 
save being uncertified for September of 1986. 

To illustrate the types of skills measured by the TECAT a sample "main 
idea" question is shown in Figure 4.1 along with the test specifications published m 
the TEA Study Guide. Similarly, the guidelines for punctuation items are shown 
in Figure 4.2. Lastly, to convey the scoring levels for the written composition, a 
marginal essay and a failing essay are reproduced as Figures 4.3 and 4.4 (Texas 
Education Agency, 1986a). 
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Figure 4.1 

A Sample Reading Skill from the TEA Stud> vQuide 



MAIN IDEA 

Test items for this skill will require examinees to select ...e best statement of the main idea of a reading 
selection. 

Sample Item 



Adapted from an education journal: 

One way to make learning meaningful, enjoy- 
able, and accessible to a greater number of 
students is team teachiiig. Many approaches 
team teaching have been used. Perhar 
most successful approach has been to ..^ 
teachers from different disciplines v^ork 
together as a team. Units or entire courses 
could be team-taught, showing the relation- 
ships between, for example, art and geometry,^ 
mathematics and music, or foreign language 
and history. There are many possible combina- 
tions. Such a program could provide support 
and enrichment for students and teachers alike, 
creating a fertile, stimulating learning envi- 
ronment. 



Which of the following is the best statement of the 
main idea of this selection? 

A History and foreign language can l>e effective- 
ly taught together. 

B Students and teacher: can benefit from team- 
taught courses that combine subjects. 

C It is impossible to teach two different subjects 
in one course e\ n with two teachers in the 
classroom. 

D Team teaching is being used increasingly in 
public schools throughout the United States. 
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Figure 4.1 Continued 



Test Questions 

Main idea items will consist of a reading selection that communicates a single, central idea that is explicitly 
stated in one sentence or is implied by the selection as a whole. Each selection will be followed by the question. 
"Which of the fi^llowing is the best statement of the mam idea of this selection?" 

Answer Choices 

The correct answer choice will be an accurate statement of the selection's main idea. It may be paraphrased 
or clearly implied by the selection. 



The incorrect answer choices will be one of the following types: 

— Inappropriate in scope: 

(1) Too narrow: A statement that does not account for all the important information tn the reading 
selection. 

(2) Too broad: A statement that overgeneralizes beyond the information contained in the reading 
selection. 

— Inaccurate: A statement that contradicts information in the reading selection. 

— irrelevant A statement that introduces information not included in the reading selection. 
Explanation of Correct Answer to Sam^;e Item 

Choice B: Every sentence in the item's reading selection relates to the concept of team teaching as a potentially 
useful teaching tool. The first sentence introduces the icea of the benefits of team teaching. The passage then 
describes what may be the most successful approach to team teaching, that is, combining the efforts of 
teachers from different disciplines in a single course. The reading selection closes with a sentence that 
indicates that both teachers and students can profit from team teaching. Therefore, choice B is the best 
statement of the main idea of the selection. 

Explanation of Incorrect Answers to Sample Item 

ChOice A: This statement is inappropriate in scope because it is too narrow. Although the reading selection 
suggests that history and foreign language may be effectively combined, other combinations of courses are 
described as well. Moreover, this answei choice does not mention team teaching, the selection's central topic. 
Thus, this answer choice is merely a detail from the reading selection, not its mam idea. 

Choice C: This inaccurate statement contradicts information in the reading selection. The reading selection 
argues that teaching two different subjects in one course is extremely worthwhile— just the opposite of what 
is stated in the answer choice. 

Choice D: This statement is in^eievant because the reading selection does not indicate whether there is an 
increase in the use of team teaching. Thus, this statement, although plausible, is not the selection's main 
idea. 
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Figure 4,2 

A Sample Writing Skill from the TEA Study Guide 

PUNCTUATION 

Test Items tor this skill will require examinees to determine whether there is an error in punctuation in a brief 
communication. 

Sample Item 



Adapted from a tetter to parents: 



(1) Dear Parents: 

[2] Our first-grar'a students, are setting up a 
classroom supermarket to be used as a learn* 
ing center for various activities. [3] Would 
you be willing to nelp us? (4) Please send 
clean, empty containers from familiar super* 
market items. [5] Other props, such as play 
money or a toy cash register, would also be 
appreciated. 

(6) Sincerely yours. 

(7) Mr. Jchnson 

(8) Teacher 

[9] Costa Mesa Elementary School 



In which part of this communication, if any. is there 
. an error in punctuation? 

A Part [2] 

B Part [3] 

C Part [4] 

D None of the above 



Test Questions 

Punctuation items will consist of an excerpt from a written communication followed by the Question. "In which 
part of this communication, if any. is there an error in punctuation?" 

Ic'^h communication will contain either one error in punctuation or no errors in punctuation. Punctuation errors 
will b.? based on the punctuation rules that accompany the description of this skill. 

A^nswer Choices 

The firct thrpe answer choices will correspond to numbered parts of the written communication that may 
contain an error. The fourth answer cnoice will be "None of the above." "None of tne above" will refer to the 
parts specified in the first three answer cnoices. 

if the comrrunication contains an error in the parts identified by the answer choices: 
— The ccrect answer choice will be: 

(1) thf part of the communication in which required punctuatic i is omitted or 

(2) th3 part of the communication in which an extraneous or misused punctuation mark is present. 
' — The incorrect answer choices will be one of the following types: 

Q (1) Proper Punctuation: A part of tne communication wnere no punctuation error is present. 

ERIC (2) Unidentified Erron The "None of tne above'* answer cnoice. 71 



Figure 4.2 Continued 



If the communication does not contain an error in the parts identified by the answer choices: 

— The correct answer choice will be "None of the above/' 

— The incorrect answer choices will be: 

Proper Punctuation: A part of the communication where no punctuation error is present. 

Explanation of Correct Answer to Sample Item 

Choice A: There should not be a comma in part [2]. The subject and verb of a sentence should never be 
separated by a comma when they are next to each other. 

Explanation of Incorrect Answers to Sample Item 

Choice B: Part [3] contains no error and demonstrates proper punctuation. The question mark is used correctly 
as the final punctuation for a sentence that is a direct question. (See punctuation rule 2.) 

Choice C: Part [4] contains no error and demonstrates proper punctuation. The comma between "dean" and 
"empty" is correct because adjectives in a list must be separated by commas. (See punctuation rule 3.c.) The 
p>eriod is the proper punctuation for the end of a statement. (See punctuation rule 1.a.) 

Choice D: This answer choice represents an unidentified error because there is a punctuation error in part [2] 
of the communication. 

Punctuation Rules Eligible for Testing 

1 . Periods are required: 

a. ~ at the end of all declarative sentences, including indirect questions 

b. after abbreviations 

2. Question marks are required at the end of a direct question 

3. Commas are required: 

a. in a series of three or more words or phrases (Educators will not be tested on the use of the comma 
before '/and" or "or** in a series) 

b. betv»een two independent clauses joined by a coordinating conjunction 

c. to separate coordinate adjectives that modify the same noun 

d. to set off nonessential clauses and nonessential participial phrases 

e. to set off expressions, such as appositives. that interrupt the sentence 

f. after the salutation in a friendly letter 

g. after the complimentary close in a letter 

h. between the independent parts of a date (except when only one part of the date, such as the month, 
is used, in which case no punctuation is needed) 

i. between the independent parts of an address or geographic location 
j. before a direct quotation 

4. Semicolons are required betv. Ccr. independent clauses not jomed by coordinating conjunctions 

5. Apostrophes are required: 

a. to form possessive nouns 

b. to form contractions 

6. Colons are required: 

a. to separate hours and minutes m time 61 

b. after the salutation in a business letter 
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Figure 4.3 

A Sample Marginal Essay from the TEA Passing Standards 








f 



J ^^^^ 
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Figure 4.4 

A Sample Failing Essay from the TEA Passing Standards 



•1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 

n. 

12. 
13,. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 



D^hH pARi^xrr^ . _ 

7T//^ i^THE^ E IS To fAip^Q-^M you OF vnuR ^ds: _. 



Roue r^onS-L 3UT TttZ= Ph^T F-IzsA^ fi 1 9 



Urr-Ls- H^>7f^?gg. /-)vn> T>o Thfsz rSs^s-r -rnr-y c/^V. 
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The test content was agreed to in June of 1985. In the Fall, preliminary 
versions of the test were pilot tested. Items were also rated for content validity 
by the Advisory Committee and by another statewide survey of 1,000 teachers, 
administrators, college faculty, and school board members. Table 4.2 is an example 
of the type of summary data presented to the State Board. Items were reviewed for 
bias by a special review committee set up to represent (1) organizations concerned 
with equitable treatment of minorities, (2) professional educator orgemizations, and 
(3) individuals knowledgeable about minority concerns in Texas (Yalow, 1986). An 
absence-of-bias index was reported which was the percentage of committee members 
endorsing an item as unbiased. A criterion of .95 was required to retadn items in 
the test. Thus all items eventually used in the test were judged to be unbiased by 
95% of reviewers. 
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Table 4.2 



JUDGED CONTENT VALIDITY RATINGS OF TECAT READING AND 
WRITING SECTIONS BY ADVISORY COMMITTEE AND STATEWIDE 

SURVEY RESPONDENTS* 



Reading Writing 



Group 


- 

Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviat ion 


Advisory Committee 


3.6 


1.0 


3.8 


1.0 


Statewide Survey 










Respondents 










Teacher 


3.5 


.87 


3.5 


.95 


Administrator 


3.7 


.84 


3.5 


.92 


School Board 


3.6 


.83 


3.6 


.78 


College/Univ. 


3.5 


.75 


3.7 


.92 


Total 


3.5 


.85 


3.5 


.92 


♦Respondents were 


asked the 


following 


questions : 





Reading : Assume that the reading section of the TECAT 
IS composed of 55 items (similar to those you jUst reviewed) 
containing 5 inference items and 10 items for each of 
the other five skills. On the five-point scale below, 
please indicate the degree to which you believe such a 
test would constitute a representative sample of important 
reading skills needed by Texas public school educators 
in their jobs. 

Writing ; Assume that the writing section of the TECAT is 
composed of two subsections. The multiple-choice 
subsection would consist of 30 mult ipie-choice items 
(similar to those you just reviewed) containing 10 
items for each of the three skills. The composition 
subsection would contain two composition assignments 
(similar to those you just reviewed) from which the 
examinee would select one. On the five-point scale 
below, please indicate the degree to whic'^ you believe 
such a test would constitute a representative sample 
of important writing skills needed by Texas public school 
educators in their jobs. 

Scale ; 1 = minimally rep resent at ive , 2 = sorr.ewhat repre- 
sentative, 3 = moderately representative, 4 = very repre- 
sentative, 5 « extremely representative. 
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As a last step before the administration of TEC AT, the State Board wa. 
charged with setting passing scores on the two parts of the test. In January of 
1986, just two months before the test was to be administered, TEA staff and the 
test developers assembled for the Board the various Tables summarizing the en- 
dorsements of TEC AT skills and items. In addition, the Board was given data on 
recommended standards obtained from the Advisory Committee and several sur- 
vey groups. Table 4.3 is again an example of one of several tables provided to 
the Board. Data were also summarized from the field testing, indicating what the 
expected failure rate would be for every possible passing score. Most importantly 
Commissioner Kirby and his staff had already reviewed all of the above data and 
proposed to the Board that passing standards of 75% be adopted. Thus, examinees 
would have to get 41 out of 55 items correct on the reading test to pass and, should 
it be necessary to score an individual's multiple-choice writing test, the passing 
standard would be 23 out of 30 items. The Commissioner's letter is provided in 
Appendix G. The proposed standards were more stringent than had been endorsed 
on average by teachers and administrators but were close to what was suggested by 
school board members and college and university respondents. On the basis of field 
test data, the proposed standards would fail 12% of the teacher and administratoi 
population. However, the Commissioner estimated that fewer than half this number 
would actually fail since teachers could be expected ta study for.the real test. The 
Board set the paissing standards as proposed by the Commissioner. 



Table 4.3 



PERFORMANCE STANDARDS RECOMMENDATIONS 
BY STATEWIDE SURVEY RESPONDENTS 
FOR THE READING SECTION* 



Before seeing field-test data After seeing field-test data 



Position 


Mean 


Steuidard 


Mean 


Standard 




Nunt)er (%) 


Deviat ion 


NuiPber (%) 


Deviation 


Teacher 


35.7 (64.9) 


8.1 


36.9 (67.1) 


7.8 


Administrator 


37.0 (67.3) 


5.7 


38.3 (69.6) 


5.6 


School Boar^ 


39,1 (71.1) 


7.6 


40.3 (73.3) 


5.7 


College/Univ. 


40.0 (72.7) 


6.2 


40.5 (73.6) 


4.8 


Total 


36.4 (66.2) 


7.8 


37.5 (68.2) 


7.5 



^Respondents were asked the following question: 



"Assume that the reading section of the TECAT is composed 
of 55^ items similar to those you just reviewed, with 5 
inference items and. 10 interns from each of -the other five 
skills. What is the minimum number of the 55 items that 
an educator in Texas public 'schools should 5¥ required 
to answer correctly in order to pass the reading section 
oT the TECAT? " They were then given a table showing the 
cumulative proportion of field-test examinees who would 
have achieved each score point on the reading sect ion of 
the TECAT had these examinees been administered a repre- 
sentative 55-item test. Respondents were asked the same 
question again after reviewing the table* 
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Section 5: MASSIVE REVIEW AND PREPARATION 



One of the most unexpected findings from our research was the monumental 
effort that went into preparing for the TEC AT. As soon as the test specifications 
were available, the Continuing Education Division of the University of Texeis at 
Austin, in cooperation with the Texas Classroom Teachers Association, developed 
a review course and a 300 page self-study book. They trained 130 presenters w.io 
in turn instructed 89,000 teachers in one and two- day workshops. According to 
Dr. Shirley H. Crook, project director, "it was a major undertaking, logistically." 
There were some weekends when 50 workshops were going on concurrently, with 
20-400 teachers in attendance at each. 

In addition, the University of TeXc^, in conjunction with the Austin Indepen- 
dent School District, developed 12 video tapes covering TEC AT skills. These were 
distributed throughout the state. Most of the 20 regional service centers and many 
school districts purchased the University of Texas tapes and checked them out to 
teachers or used them as the basis for group review sessions. One superintendent 
kept the VCR in his home set up for teachers "night and day" while his wife served 
popcorn. The videos were acquired by public access TV stations in major cities and 
shown repeatedly before both the first and second TECAT administrations. For ex- 
ample, on Chzuinel 28 in Austin the tapes covering different skills were shown every 
half hour for 12 hours a day /or 30 days preceeding each testing date; in Corpus 
Christi the tapes were run in six hour blocks every day for a month. 

Teacher organizations developed materials and conducted workshops to en- 
sure the success of their members. (One union forbaJe the use of its materials 
by npnmembers; others were more generous.) Four major organizations in Texas 
participated. The largest, the Texas State Teachers Association, estimated that 
65,000 teachers attended their workshops. The Association of Texas Professional 
Educators trained another 23,000. 

Nearly every school district in the state provided test preparation opportu- 
nities for their teachers. In some cases they used the Study GuMe developed by the 
Texas Education Agency and hir^H English teachers to conduct inservice sessions. 
Some districts made arrangements with local colleges and universities for review 
classes. Many districts including large districts such as Houston, Corpus Christi. 
and San Antonio paid the workshop fees for their teachers to attend programs run 
by a union, a local college, or the University of Texas. The 20 regional service cen- 
ters likewise committed themselves heavily to preparing educators for the TECAT. 
Several developed their own materials and practice tests; some arranged traveling 



workshops to reach remote areas. The staff at several regional centers worked in- 
dividually with teachers who failed the first time and nee ^d practice to improve 
their v/riting skills. Many regional centers also hosted six nour video programs de- 
liverer by satellite through the Texas Interactive Instructional Network (TI-IN). In 
the course of our survey we found that most regional centers did a number of these 
activities; e.g., one center might hold workshops in four corners of the region and 
host a TI-IN session at the center office and check out tapes individually. For the 
second testing in June, a scaled down version of th^^^e same activities was provided. 
One director commented that there could not have been a single teacher in the state 
who wanted formal review but could not find it. 

Distributions of teacher time spent in preparing for TECAT are displayed 
in Table 5.1. In telephone interviews with a representative sample of teachers and 
administrators, respondents were asked to estimate how m£tny hours they had spent 
attending formal review sessions or workshops. Then they were asked how many 
hours they spent studying on their own or watching TV review broadcasts? Only 
13% of educators reported that they did not prepare for the test. An additional 14% 
spent only one hour looking over the format of the test and reviewing terminology. 
On average, counting both those who studied and those who did not, educators spent 
12 hours preparing using a combination of both formal review and self-study. The 
suhstancjs of theit preparation will be discussed in the next section.. The average 
sunount of time spent in formal workshops was 4| hours. Typically workshops 
were day-long sessions, reported most frequently £ts 6 or 8 hour blocks; the 4| 
hour average reflects the inclusion of the approximately one- third of educators who 
did not participate in formal review. The data are also characterized by extreme 
heterogeneity. In contrast to the teachers who studied hardly at all, one-quaiter of 
the sample spent 20 hours or more, with some teachers estimating that they had 
devoted 50-100 hours to test preparation. 
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Table 5.1 

Frequency Distributions of Teacher Time 
Spent Preparing for TECAT 

(n = 93, 3 missing item data) 



of Study: 


In Workshops 


Self Study 


Totj 


0 


34 


20 




1 


3 


15 


13 


2 


3 


8 


2 


3 


6 


6 


2 


4 


6 


10 


8 


5 


5 


4 


4 


6 


14 


5 


5 


7 


2 


2 


5 


8 


8 


2 


3 


9 


1 




3 


10 


2 


4 


7 


11 








12 


3 


2 


4 


'^3 






1 


14 




■ - ' - 


1 


15 


3 


2 


1 


16 


2 


1 


1 


17 




1 




18 






1 


19 








20 




3 


3 


21 






2 


22 






1 


23 








24 


1 




1 


25 








26 








27 




1 




28 






3 


29 








30 




3 


2 
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Table 5.1 Continued 



36 

42 

45 

50 

54 
56 

68 

73 

84 

100 



3 
1 



X = 4.34 



X = 7.74 



X = 12.09 
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Section 6: BASIC SKILLS AND "TEACHING 10 THE TEST" 



On the day the first TECAT results were announced, and an impressive 
96.7% of the teachers passed, the test author. Dr. James Popham of lOX Assessment 
Associates, congratulated Shirley Crook for the incredible impact of the University 
of Texas' instructional program. Sharing in the euphoric mood that followed the 
announcement, the Commissioner of Education expressed his delight, "The best 
news of all is that the TECAT scores are in and teachers did fantastic. Their 
performance on this basic skills test actually surpassed our expectations." Indeed, 
teachers had done better than would have been predicted from the field test data, 
where as many as 12% woald have failed. Staff at the Texas Education Agency 
believed that all the training had nad an impact, accounting for the very high 
passing rate on the real test. Many educators and politicians whom we interviewed 
about the TECAT believed that it forced teachers to learn basic skills essential for 
proper functioning in the classroom. 

Having studied TECAT workshops at first hand, we were not entirely con- 
vinced that all of the gains on the test reflected real increases in teachers' skills. We 
had observed teachers and administrators practicing punctuation and capitalization 
. riiles. But we also saw that considerable time was devoted to test«taking strate- 
^es, even sometimes to techniques that would help get the rirV answer without 
mastering the skill being measured. 

An analysis was conducted of transcripts from our recordings of preparation 
sessions. To convey the sense of that analysis, several examples are offered from 
what we called content teaching, as distinct from teaching test strategies. The 
following are quotations from instructors where a rule or explanation is being given. 
Use semicolons as a conjunction. Look at the first sentence: ''He 
loves faculty meetings; ^ hate ihem,^^ You couli -st as easily say 
that as txoo simple sentences. When you have a sentence fragment 
you almost want to go, ''yes, what's next?'' You anticipate there's 
something else. If there's nothing else and you ' eep thinking, "what's 
going on here?^' It's not a complete thought There are key' word^: 
"because, "although," "if" "when," "therefore," "however," 

The next thing that we want to consider is lev ' rmeni. This is what 
zeros in the context of the middle of your wriiin ' sample, whether 
it's d leitzr, whether it's a report, whether it's a memorandum, the 
pattern remains the same,.,. We develop an idea when we downshift in 
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generality. This is some-^h^ng that we mentioned in our last session. 
To downshift we simply become more specific in what we^re talking 
about So if we made a general statement^ '^education should be a 
primary goal of a healthy community^ now we drop down a level and 
give some reasons why this is true. 

We clsissified almost all practice time, whether on sample sentences or test 
items, as content teaching. Exceptions occurred only when a test strategy was being 
emphaisized ratner than a substantive rule. 

In our anaJysis we further distinguished between legitimate and questionable 
instances of "teaching to the test." According to the psychometric and measure- 
ment literature, test-taking strategies are considered legitimate if they helped an 
examinee "show what he knows." The Test Standards of the American Psycholog- 
ical Association, in fact, urge that test takers be informed of any strategies that 
are "unrelated to the construct" but that "influence test performance" (APA, 1985, 
p.27). Many of the tc^ covered in the University of Texas course and materials 
fall into this category, e.g., familiarization with test format, scoring rules, advice 
about guessing strategies, and anxi ^ty reduction techniques. Examples of this type 
oi :eaching to the test are given by these excerpts from workshop presentations. 

In all of your testing on ik^ TEC AT, it's best that you look at the 
question first, so that you know what you're looking for. 

If you reach a question thai you're v^nfamiliar with...., all you do is 
frustrate yourself if you continue to pore over that question. So, my 
suggestion to you is, go through, read the questions. And then if an 
answer is just not readily apparent and you've given it the amount of 
Consideration it deserves, skip it.... 

You don't vfant to leave any empty spaces. There are no penalties for 
guessing on this test. 

/he TEC AT will cover only two uses of the semicolon, both of which 
involve compound sentences. 

While this type of preparation should not be consider(,*d unfair or inappropriate, it 
would be hard to argue that the substantial amount of time spent in these activities 
was reeJly teaching teachers essentisd basic skills. 

When 2isked to say what they had learned from studying, the great major- 
ity of teachers interviewed ip the probability sample indicated that workshops and 
study guides had helped by making old knowledge fresh and by familiarizing them 
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with test format rather than by teaching them skills. Many educators gave answers 
about studying that were puzzling initially. Upon examination, their responses re- 
vealed that teachers did not regard their test preparation time as study. In answer 
to the direct question, "Did you study for TEC AT?" only 66% of educators said yes. 
Yet, in Table 6.1, we have reported thai 87% said they spent time "studying." When 
teachers answered "no" to the study question, we probed, "not even a review sheet 
or s! ady guide?" Whereupon, .Tiany respondents woul ! say, "Well, I attended a re- 
view session but I would not say I studied." Some of these same respondents wen;, 
on to say that they had spent up to 15 hours preparing for the test. Repeatedly, 
elaborated answers indicated that to them studying meant learning subject mat- 
ter material which they clearly distinguished from their test-preparation activities. 
Accordingly, the teacher time data in Section 5 were labeled as test-preparation 
efforts. 

Table 6.1 provides a summary of what educators said they learned from 
workshops and self study. Percentages were calculated based on the leading an- 
swer given by each respondent. Many cited multiple benefits from formal review, 
corresponding to the three highest frequency categories. For example: 

It just renewed my confidence and some things I had forg^^tten in the 
past And, certain things popped up that helped me on the TEC AT. 

It Helped, just memorizing the definitions and terms and practicing ^ 
how, to eliminate the wrong answers and practicing the essays with 
200 words or less. 

It helped, definitely, psychologically because it answered questions as 
far as what was going to be asked. It relieved anxiety, but as far as 
learp.ing anything.... I missed maybe two during the review session so 
it just pointed out things I needed to be careful of. 

Only three teachers said they had learned rules which they had not known previ- 
ously. For exemiple: 

/ graduated from college over 90 years ago. I had not had a test or 
anything like that since 1954 ^^'^ I just returned to teaching. That's 
why I had to study so hard. So many rules had changed. They dont 
punctuate like ihey did when I went to school. 



Table 6.1 

Interview Questions about the Substance of Test Preparation 

(n = 93, 3 missing item data) 



Did you study* for the TECAT? 

Ye. 87% 
No 13% 

*Note: The authors used "studying" t j mean all test-preparation 
activities; but many respondents saic^ they prepared but did not 
study; percentages reflect the more inclusive use of the term. 

Did studying help or was it a waste of time? 

(Did not study) 13% 

It helped 77% 

It was a waste of time, or did not make a difference 10% 

What do you think you learned, or what skills did you improve, as a 
result of studying? 

(Did not study, or derived no benefit from preparation) 20% 
. , Became acquainted with test format . . ^ 34% 

I studied format not subject matter, what the test was 
going to ask and the types of questions that would be asked. 

I thought it was quite worth while, because it made you 
aware of the tricks that were used. 

It helped rie to prepare for the kinds of questions thai 
would be asked. 

The format they presented at the workshop was exactly what 
we had on the formal test. 

She would present a sample of what was going to be on the TECAT 
and she would explain how you had to eliminate incorrect 
answers and thus come up with the correct answer. 

Brushed up skills and reviewed terminology 33% 

Since I teach nath. it helped to bring back English rules^ 
punctuation, capitalization, spelling and that type of thing. 
)'t was just kind of a brief review. 
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Table 6.1 Continued 

/ wouldnH say I improved any skills. I just went over 
terminology. Some of the terms are more familiar to 
adminisirc cors than to classroom teachers. 

It helped by reviewing grammar rules. 

I think it refreshed my memory in some things, yes. 
Oh, ''lie'' and ''lay." I don't feel I improved anything. 

The night before I went ove'^ the professional terms. 

It reviewed a lot of rules for me and I needed to be refreshed 
on that. 

It probably refreshed my mind on grammatical rules. 

Increased confidence and relieved anxiety 

It helped me. I feel sure I could have passed the :st without 
studying but it decreased my anxiety. 

(Studying) made me more self tonfident taking the test 
In that respect I think it helped me more than anything. 

I thi'nk it built confidence, in getting bacK to doing some 
individual writing and thinking about that. As much as I hated 
the thing, I still felt like it made me more aware and more 
careful about writing and responses to the questions. 

Learned new skills 

/ had a little trouble with my punctuation and my 
capitalization because I speak many langi^ages. I speak six 
languages and each has their own rules and I did get mixed 
up before. Now I've straightened that out. 

I think I learned some things, like when ycu need who and 
when you need whom, things like that that you dont really pick 
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At some point legitimate teaching to the test crossed over an ill-defined line 
and became inappropriate. For example, after explaining that the writing samples 
would each be graded in one or two minutes, one workshop instructor explained 
that "it's better to paragraph in the wrong place than net to paragraph at all ' 
(because at least it would look right to the grader). 

The examples of teaching to the test of questionable legitimacy were instances 
where the strategies went beyond helping the examinee "show what he knows." 
Instead the strategies had the effect of helping the examinee "hide his ignorance'' 
or using the multiple-choice format to "pretend to know." Although these strategies 
are not illegzJ (since they are permitted by the test), their use clearly distorts what 
the test can claim to have measured. 

Over and over again, the most widespread example of this second type of 
teaching to the test involved exploitation of the test specifications, published by the 
Texas Education Agency, to "psych out" the multiple-choice test questions. The 
ZA study Guide explained how the wrong alternatives would be constructed for 
every type of question. For example, for inference questions on the reading test 
incorrect answers would be ©f the following types: 

Inaccurate; A statement that is contradicfed by information in the 
reading section. 

Unsupported: A statement that may sound reasonable^ but does not 
necessarily follow from information in the reading, section. 

Irrelevant; A statement that is in no way logically true based on 
information in the reading selection. This inference often introduces 
information not included in the section. 

In some sessions we attended, teachers were encouraged to rule out "irrelev'ant" and 
"specifically stated" answers so as to arrive at a correct choice among alternatives 
by a process of elimination. We CEime away thinking that teachers who were really 
struggling with inference would now be able to pass the items but would be unable 
still to recognize two valid inferences from the passage. 

Similar strategies for ruling out "way out" wrong answers were encouraged 
for msiin idea, detail, fact and opinion, and even vocabulary items. The University 
of Texas tapes included the following information from the test author: 

...something very special will occur in the answer options for the 
Fa^CTS and OPINIONS questions. Review course workshop personnel 
at the Uninersity of Texas at Austin has confirmed that this pattern 
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will appear on the test. So, you'll want to listen carefully to the fol- 
lowing information because it virtually insures success on this TEC AT 
section. Of the four answer options, two will bt fact and two will be 
opinion always. Of the two fact statements, one will appear in the 
passage and one will not appear in the passage. -Of the two opinion 
statements^ one will appear in the passage and one will not appear in 
the passage. This information has some very important implications 
for us. Let's consider these implications. First of all, if you are asked 
to identify a fact, the first thing you can do is simply ignore the two 
opinion statements. With the two remaining facts you merely have 
to determine which one of those two happen to appear in the passage. 
The same would work for the orinion statement.... 

Of •ourse the examinee still has to do the basic sorting, still has to recognize fact 
and opinion. But if a teacher were having trouble making the necessary distinction, 
wouldnU it make it easier to know that there are always two of each? 

The extent of teaching to the test varied greatly from one workshop to the 
next. In our sample, the video-taped presentation hac^ *he greatest proportion of 
content teaching; in the worst case, teaching of content represented less than half of 
the vorkshop day. While content received emphasis in most of the workshops most 
x>2 the time^ the widespread- availability of "test- taking tricks"-has to be considered 
as a partial explamation for the extremely high passing rates. 
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Section 7: TECAT PASSING RATES 



The data from the first administration of the TECAT are presented in Table 
7.1. The passing rate was 96.7% statewide but with a disproportionately higher 
failure rate among minorities, especially black teachers and administrators. There 
was also a pronoimced age trend in the data indicating that older teachers were 
much more likely to fail the test than were younger teachers. 

Data reported by institutions granting college degrees showed considerable 
variability. For example, graduates from the University of Texas at Austin, at San 
Antonio, and at Arlington passed the TECAT at rates exceeding 99%. Whereas, 
there were numerous colleges in Texas (mostly small private institutions) where 
the passing rate was as low as 55%. Out-of-state candidates had a 97.9% passing 
rate. Early in our study, one union spokesman suggested that it was this extreme 
variability in the quality of graduates from different institutions that had been the 
real impetus for the TECAT. If some schools do. not have entrance requirements 
and do not assure some level of academic accomplishment before graduation, then 
teachers from these institutions will not have the basic skills implied by a college 
degree. It vas in response to this concern that Texas had. already established 
both the Pn^professional Skills Test (PPST) and the exit (EXCET) test for teacher 
training programs. Interestingly, the institutional data from the first administration 
of the EXCET correlate very highly with the institutional pattern in the TECAT 
data. 

The second administration of the TECAT raised the final passing rate to 
99%. Of the 6,579 teachers who failed the test in March, 4,704 retook an equivalent 
version of the test in June and passed; only 1,199 teachers failed a second time; 
676 teachers did not sign up to be retested. One must also consider an additional 
group of about 4000 teachers who originally registered for the TECAT but ne\cr 
took it. Reasons for not taking the test include illness, r*»tirement, leaving Texas, 
and leaving the profession. We heard vague tcu k about teachers who decided to 
retire early rather than face the pressure of the test. Perse anel directors had heard 
these stories as well. About half of the directors said they knew personally of a few 
teachers who said that the TECAT v/as a major factor in their decision to retire. 

In an effort to understand what kinds of teachers had been "weeded out ' by 
the test we examined district level data. We also relied heavily on the accounts of 
personnel directors and a representative sample of teachers. On the positive side 
(i.e., the test was good for Texas education) we can offer these points: 1) nearly 
all teachers indicated that the TECAT was a fair test of literacy skills essential for 
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l^ble 7.1 

Performance on the TECAT: March 1986 Administration 



By ethnic group: 

Hispanics 

Number tested 24,685 

Number passing 23,195 
(Percent) (94.0%) 



Blacks White/Other Total 

15,681 156,505 202,084 

12,802 154,838 195,505 

(81.6%) (98.9%) (96.7%) 



Note: Individuals who did not report their ethnic group are counted 
in the total but are not included in the separate categories. 

By age group: 

Age Number Tested Percent Passing 



0-29 38,971 97.8% 

30-39 74,706 97.6% 

40-49 52,349 97.2% 

50-59 " 29,985 94.0% 

60-65 4,615 90.5% 

Over 65 721 87.7% 

Not Given 384 87.2% 



good communication in the classroom, 2) teachers "admitted" that the one or two 
failures they knew pers 'lally used poor grammar in their day-to-day conversation, 
3) personnel directors r assified the teachers, who had been fired by failing twice, 
as "average" teachers; they wee neither exemplary nor very bad, 4) rarely, we did 
hear a story about a woefully incompetent teacher who should have been fired years 
ago; "the test finally got him." 

The negative -side involves those instances where a teacher was fired because 
of the test who should not have been. We examined data for districts where the 
passing rate was 8'^% or less on the first testing. All of these districts with high fail- 
ure rates fell into one of three categories: districts comprised of group homes for the 
mentally retarded or emotionally disturbed, heavily impacted minority districts (3 
districts), or smsJl rural districts with fewer than 30 teachers all together. Teachers 
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of mentally retarded children were also identified by several personnel directors as 
the type of teacher they had lost because of TEC AT. 

As a group, vocational education teachers had a disproportionately high fail- 
ure rate. Several personnel directors noted that the loss of these individuals seemed 
particularly unfai Ance they had never been required to be college graduates to be 
certified. Often teachers who were interviewed expressed regret over a shop teacher 
who had been fired, "I know he doesn't speak proper English but he really knows 
machinery; and he's so good with the kids." Similar ambivalence regarding the le- 
gitimacy of the test versus the value of a colleague wets expressed about many P.E. 
teawrhers and coaches, about bilingual education teachers, and a few kindergarten 
teachers. 

Table 7.2 provides a summary of teacher interview data about the character- 
istics of colleagues who failed TEC AT. The majority of teachers interviewed in the 
representative sample did not know anyone who had not pstssed. Many specifically 
stated that their district hdA essentizJly a 100% pass rate. Others did not know 
who might have failed because of local adherence to union guidelines for solidarity, 
whereby results were not discussed and were not reported to district administra- 
tors tmtil after the second testing to protect the identity of those wh did not pass 
until the second try. Of those who knew enough to describe the teaching abilities 
of someone who failed, the great majority expressed regret that a good colleague 
might be fired. Only 4% of the responses could be categorized as "bad teacher" 
descriptions, where the test might help to fire someone whose inadequacies were 
recognized. 

Additional data about the job etssignments of teachers who were eliminated 
by the test are treated with the cost analysis in Section 9. 

The poignant stories about valued teachers lost because of the test were 
especially troublesome given what we know about test unreliability. The TECAT 
W2ts a well developed test with presumably adequate reliability; nevertheless all 
tests have measurement error. Using both retest data and standard setting data to 
approximate the number of marginally proficient examinees, we can estimate that 
from 4000 to 5000 of the teachers who passed have literacy skills no different from 
the ones who failed. 
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Table 7.2 

Teacher Interviews about Colleagues Who Failed 

Do you know any teachers who did not pass TECAT? 

Yes 45% 
No (Everyone around here passed; we followed union 55% 

guidelines to keep failures anonymous; I've heard 

nunors but I don't know them personally.) 

Can you tell me in a general way what kinds of teachers failed the test? 
Did their difficulty with reading or writing skills ever show up in their 
teaching duties? 

Do they have outstanding strengths in other areas that compensate for 
limited reading and writing skills? 

**Good teacher*^ responses 51% 

His speech is very country^ you know the way football coaches sometimes 
talk, very west Texas type. I don't think he had limited reading.. 
Writing was his biggest problem, not getting it all down on paper 
properly. He's very bright in other ways and he's a very good football 
coach. He is an excellent role model. He expects his kids to be 
good and tow the line. He didn't do a lot of writing as a P,E. teacher, 

. He was hired for his auto mechanics skills and did not have a college 
degree. Probably teaching a mechanical course like that, grammar 
skills weren't really stressed. 

She's the only black teacher on this campus. She's done a beautiful job. 
She didn't pass the essay part, but as a P.E. teacher she's not going 
to write or grade an essay. She got a ^B' in our graduate course 
and she 's an important role model for the few black kids in our district 

He was a biology teacher and a very good one, I understand. More 

recently he was a football coach. He's been teaching close to 35 years. 

He has sort of an innate ability to encourage young people to do their best. 

He didn't pass the writing test. He's done a tremendous job with the 
band. The response he gets from the kids was great. 

This person probably didn't have a very good hackground in language 

arts in school and probably hadn't had to write and remember correct 

usage for a long time. He's a physical education teacher. Vve always 

heard that he does an excellent job with the kids. 
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Table 7.2 Continued 



This particular individual was a P.E. teacher and he was black. 
He^s a real disciplinarian and had the respect of every child in the 
school. The school was largely black and Hispanic, so a lot of the 
children didnH relate lo the white women teachers. But once they got 
in his class it was a vhole 'nother^ ballgame. If he fails again, 
it will be a real loss. 

The one that I know had had a great deal of difficulty with English 
skills in college and had had tutoring, not so much because of 
intellect but because of background and having heard incorrect 
English usuge all their lives. I believe this person was a very 
good teacher in other respects. 

"Bad teacher" responses 4% 

If the administrators had been doing theii job, they would have 
gotten rid of this guy a long time ago. Just talking to him, being 
around him, it's obvious this man doesn^t know which end is up. 
He doesn't spend much time on his own preparation. 

Well, it was the obvious ones.. The ones that their- grammar was 
incorrect and their written communication was not acceptable, which 
was already known among their peers and colleagues. They had never 
done anything about their teaching. Probably their strengths were 
patience and their ability to work with children. They were 
elementary teachers, two Hack elementary teachers. They had been 
teaching for many years and their incompetency had already been 
known but nothing had ever been done about it. 
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Section 8: TEACHER MORALE AND PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 



Before our first visit to Texas, we had read newspaper accounts of teacher 
protests and about how insulted teachers felt at having to take a literacy test. Early 
on, leaders of teachers' jrganizations told us extensive stories about the anxiety 
and disruption the test hac caused. But we had also been told by TEA staff and 
legislative aides that these stories were mostly union "hype." Legislators who had 
sponsored the reform legislation believed that militant union leaders did not speak 
for the majority of teachers. They knew teachers personally back home who were 
quite v/illing to take the test if it would get rid of the few incompetents who were 
giving the profession a bad name. 

Interviews with scientific samples of teachers and personnel directors were 
intended to give a more representative picture. But even without the filter of pol- 
itics or media sensationalism, we were told consistently that the test had created 
tremendous stress and bitterness. Most compellingly, the 20-25% of teachers who 
did not themselves feel threatened by the test nonetheless described its negative im- 
pact on the majority of their colleagues. Simultaneously, the majority of personnel 
directors said that the TECAT had had no real effect in their district because vir- 
tually everyone passed; but it had generated negative attitudes and made teachers 
feel degraded. "We had a very bad year." 

Teacher interviews resulted in more thar. 1000 pages of transcripts; more 
than 100 pages were in response to these questions: 

Did preparing for the TECAT make you a better teacher? Did prepar- 
iuy for the TECAT have any negative e Jects on your teaching during 
the past year? (And later in the interview:) What has been the effect 
of the testing prograr,x on teachers? 

Only 5% of educators said that preparing for the TECAT had made them better 
teachers or administrators. Half said that studying or worrying about the TECAT 
had hurt their teaching either because of the time it took, because of the stress 
they were under, or because they were less willing to give time to extracurricular 
activities. 

The following verbatim quotations typify the reported effect of the testmg 
program. 

/ think mostly what I found negative was the way I saw some of my 
ppers and also some of my superiors^ those who Hooked up to and re- 
spectj older people, become concerned and a little bit worri id about the 
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thought of having to take a test to enable you to secure your position. 

Well, now that ii^s over^ I think everybody thought it was pretty simple. 
But in advance it soH of created some ill will 

...sow,e of my fellow teachers just went into orbit about the test, they 
were so anxious about it. I think for no reason, in seme cases. Then 
it had a negative effect on their teaching and as a result I watched 
their frustration build and I began to wonder what the test was about. 

The morale really dropped. I have never heard jo many teachers say, 
Vf I could find another job. ^^IVs about time for me to retire.'^ Things 
like that. It's really hurt. 

To me it was just a very negative feeling that the teachers got, through- 
out the whole test, of their profession. And I fed that a lot of us are in 
there because it's something that we're wanting to do and we're stick- 
ing with it because we believe in it. But they did give us that negative 
attitude about the whole teaching profession. 

I don't know how else to say it except it was just a humiliating expe- 
rience. One of the worst experiences I may have ever been through as 
a teacher....! begrudge the time that I had to take to study for it, to 
worry about it. 

We usually get really enthusiastic about different units that we're 
teaching, things wc''^e going to study and things like that, and we 
just couldn't get ourselves up for it. We felt, you know, that people 
thought we were incompetent and the kids, evtn in first grade, they 
would comment. 

Everybody felt like (we) were incompetent -from the kids to the gov- 
ernor. It was deflating to us. And everybody just felt really, really 
down. I think the governor's idea was that he was going to prove us 
competent and so teachers would go for him. Well, it backfired on 
him. 

I think it has given kind tf a bitter attitude. And, I think it 's been kind 
of just an embarrassment. You know, they've had .sample questions 
on the t.v. and they're so simplistic tha'^ it's almost a joke. 
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Low morale. It just really socked them in the stomach. Many people 
were very nervous, uptight, concerned about it. Especially the ones 
who had taught for over 20 years. ^^What will happen if all of a sudden 
Vm found unsuited, unfit, without credibility?...^ 

The above responses represent over 90% of the teachers interviewed. Others 
said there W2is no effect on teachers or gave a positive reply such as the following; 

/ think that there definitely were some people, I include myself, who 
were pressed to learn a little bit more about the language; and that's 
a good thing. There were a lot of bad things, especially for those 
who probably knew just about everything they had to know about the 
language. Vm pretty sure that everybody went through a very stressful 
time. 

To g£un some perspective on the negative feelings expressed, we should no^e 
that ne^ly 70% of teaxrhers s£ud that the reading £aid writing; skills measured by 
the TECAT were prerequisite to being a good teacher. "If you can't do these things 
you shouldn't be in the classroom." Thus, there was a l^ge discrepancy between 
feelings about the principle underlying the test, that all teachers should be literate, 
and the test itself. Tr ' e sisked to take a reading and writing test when tuey already 
held college degrees made teachers feel less like professionals, nqt more professional. 
To make matters worse, students and letters to the editor persisted in calling the 
TECAT a competency test when even the governor admitted it was only a literacy 
test. The editorial ceu'toon in Figure 8.1, for example, lampoons teacher complaints 
and implicitly equates the literacy test with Medical Board examinations. Humil- 
iation and embeu'rsLssment occurred because media publicity invariably portrayed 
teacher protests alongside examples that made the test seem laughably easy. High 
anxiety wais created because so much was at stsdce; many, many teachers said that 
feelings would have been different if failing the test meant taking a college refresher 
course rather thetn losing your job. The pervasiveness of these themes in the two 
representative samples led us to conclude that TECAT consumed the attention of 
educators in Texas for the 1985-1986 school year and that it had a devastating effect 
on teacher morale. 

Perhaps the most negative effect of the TECAT has been the potential harm 
done to public opinion. Many teachers felt that the test and accompanying publicity 
actually worsened public confidence in education. In fact, teachers were about 
eqaally divided on this issue. Approximately half of the teachers interviewed said 
that the test had done what legislators had intended, i.e., it had gotten rid of the bad 
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Figure 8.1 

March 1986 Editorial Cartoon Lampooning Teacher Complaints 




Thanks to Ben Sarge .t, The Austin Am-.Ttcan Statesman^ Universal Press 
Syndicate. 
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teachers and proven that the majority are competent. The other 50% of teachers 
felt that all teachers had been made to seem less competent and that the 99% pass 
rate made the whole thing a joke* 

The following sets of quotations were selected to characterize the two con- 
flicting positions: 

Teacher Position One: The TECAT proved to the public that teachers 
are competent: 

Now ihaVs where I think something good has happened. I {hink the 
public realized maybe a little bit more how hard teachers work and 
really that ihey^re bright people. 

I hope (hat it would show the public that we, the majority of teachers 
in Texas, are not illiterate. 

Well, it may have been a star in our crown. Teachers probably take 
the brunt of society ^s ills. And the fact that 98% did pass may have 
impressed some people who are always complaining that their kid^s 
teacher^s probably the stupidest person on {he face ofth^. earth. 

I think that the public was surprised to find so many teachers could 
pass the test. Perhaps they think a Utile higher of teachers. 

In the school district that Vm teaching in, most of the parents and the 
public had confidence in us to begin with. 

I think it^s important that we let the public know that we are good 
teachers and that we are teaching them something. If the children are 
dropping out or ihey^re not learning anything, it's not our fault, it's 
their fault. 

It may havz gotten the public off the school district's back a little hit 

Teacher Position Two: The TECAT was a joke. Now the public has a 
lower opinion of teachers than before: 

It was ridiculous. They think this was all a farce. 

I think they were hopeful that this was going to weed out incompetents. 
Every student, including myself, has had a bad teacher. And I think 
they were hoping in one broad sweep they could eliminate those who 
were not as professional as they should be. And I think they were 
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disillusioned because of the publicity afterwards - the way the press 
chose to characterize the type of test it was and how easy the test 
was. 

I think it^s negative. The teachers were behind the S-ball If they 
didnH do well on the test, then obviously (hey werenH good teachers. 
And if they did well on the test then the legislature-the first thing they 
said was, ^Wkoa! This test was too easy; we passed too many.^ And, 
therefore, you were dead if you did and dead if you didnH. 

The public does not like the classroom teacher. People feel that we 
were mealy-mouthed, that it was wrong for us to be angry over a test. 
They feel we always vA^ine, wanting more money. 

Some of the jokes circulating now consisted of several pages of ridicu- 
lous, very ridiculous things. Say, for instance, ^find your way through 
a maze and the way is outlined very dark. ^ It was trying to emphasize 
how dumb the questions were, but I donH think they were that dumb. 
...You know, it was funny for a joke but it^s not funny for tecchers, 
it really demeans the teachers. 

I donH think it^s had any effect whatsoever on the general public. I 
mean, half of them are saying, ^Gee, that was ridiculous. It was a 
waste of money. I knew they^d do good.^ The other half is saying, 
^Gee, that was a waste of money, the test was too easy so I knew 
they^d all pass.^ 

Representative Data on Public Opinion 

Trying to assess what "the public" really thinks is difficult. Even with rep- 
resentative sturvey data, results are sometimes internally inconsistent in that the 
majority of respondents strongly endorse both their schools and reform measures. 
In 1986 for example, 54% of Texans gave their schools a grade of A or B, a much 
higher percentage than occurred in the Gallup poll nationally. However, in the same 
survey 79% said they were in favor of competency testing for teachers (The Texas 
Poll, 1986), seeming to imply a need for improvement and quality control. The 
following data, in response to The Texas Poll's most global education question, in* 
dicates very little perturbation in public opinion across time, although some might 
see a slight positive trend associated with educational reforms. The 1983 data were 
collected before the enactment of reforms, while the Select Committee deliberations 
were in the news. The 1985 data were collected just after the passage of the reform 
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bill but before implementation of most of the provisions. The 1986 survey was made 
after many of the reforms had been implemented but still before ''he administration 
of TECAT. The 1987 data were collected a year and a half after TEC AT, so that 
failed teachers had been out of the system for the entire preceeding school year. 

Q. Students are often given the grades AyByCyD, and FAIL to 
denote the quality of their work. Suppose the public schools 
themselves, in your community, were graded in the same 
way. What grade would you give the public schools there - 
A,B,C,D, or FAIL? 





1983 


1985 


1986 


1987 


A 


12% 


15% 


18% 


20% 


B 


37% 


36% 


36% 


34% 


C 


29% 


24% 


24% 


25% 


D 


8% 


6% 


8% 


6% 


Fail 


3% 


5% 


4% 


4% 


Don't Know 


11% 


14% 


10% 


11% 



Prompted by the teacher concern that TECAT may actually have worsened 
public respect for education, an effort was made to obtain relevant data on public 
opinion* We contracted with the Public Policy Resources Laboratory, Texas A & 
M University, which conducts the Texas Poll, to add questions about specific ed- 
ucational reforms to their summer 1987 survey. The poll was based on 20-minute 
telephone interviews with a representative sample of 1,000 adults from randomly 
selected telephone households. Sampling methods and administrative procedures 
are described in Appendix H. The questions were drafted by the authors in cooper- 
ation with the Director, Dr. James Dyer, to parallel as much as possible questions 
that had been asked in 1986 about educational reform measures (The Texas Poll, 
3(1), 1986). In Table 8.1 the results of the 1986 and 1987 interviews are presented 
side by side. The 1986 data were collected in late 1985, four to five months before 
TECAT was given for the first time. Approximately 18 months elapsed between 
the two polls. By the time of the 1987 survey, TECAT had been out of the news for 
a year and the 1986-87 school year had been completed with twice failed teachers 
removed or reinstated alter a third try in October 1986. 

By the stimmer of 1987, the public seemed less enamored with earh of the ed- 
ucational reform measiures. However, the endorsement for some reforms had fallen 
off only slightly while others had lost grotmd substantially. For example, the ""no 
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T^ble 8.1 

^Before and After^ Texas Opinions on Educational Reform Measures 



1986 

Q. I am going to list some 
specific changes that were made 
and I would Uke you to tell me 
whether you generally favor or 
oppose the change. 

Do you agree with... 

Restricting participation in sports 
and other extracurricular activities 
to onfy those with passing grades? 



Agree 77% 

Disagree 19% 

Don't know/Refused 4% 



Rabing teacher^s pay? 

Agree 81% 

Disagree 12% 

Don't know/Refused 7% 



Increasing standards to pass 
courses and graduate? 

Agree 84% 

Disagree 10% 

Don't know/Refused 6% 



1987 

In 1984, the Texas legislature 
passed a major reform bill. I will 
name several of the major reform 
measures and ask you to say whether 
the measure significantly improved 
public education, sUghtly improved 
education, had no effect, had a slight 
negative effect or a significantly 
negative effect on public education. 

Restricting participation in sports 
and other extracurricular acti^ties 
to only those with passing grades. 



Significantly improved 32% 

Slightly Improved 41% 

No effect 7% 

Slight negative effect 10% 

Significant negative effect 3% 

Don't know/Refused 7% 

Raising teacher^s pay. 

Significantly improved 25% 

Slightly improved 38% 

No effect 22% 

Slight negative effect 4% 

Significant negative effect 1% 

Don't know/Retjsed 10% 

Increasing standards to graduate. 

Significantly improved 34% 

Slightly improved 42% 

No effect 10% 

Slight negative effect 4% 

Significant negative effect 1% 

Don't know/Refused 9% 
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Table 8.1 Continued 



1986 

Requiring students to pass 
statewide standardized tests? 

Agree 72% 

Disagree 21% 

Don't know/Refused 7% 



Increasing sales tax to provide? 
greater state funding for schools 



Agree ovyo 

Disagree 26% 

Don't know/Refused. 5% 



Competency testing for teachers 



Agree 

Disagree 

Don't know/Refused. 



.79% 
.17% 



1987 

Requiring students to pass 
statewide standardized tests. 

Significantly improved 29% 

Slightly improved. 39% 

No effect 12% 

Slight negative effect 6% 

Significant negative effect 2% 

Don't know/Refiised 12% 

Increasing sales tax to provide 
greater state funding of school 
districts. 

Sig n i fi ca n tly improved 17%. 

Slightly I iproved. 33% 

No effect 24% 

Slight negative effect 8% 

Significant negative effect 2% 

Don't know/Refiised 16%. 

Competency testing for teachers, 
already in the classroom 

Significantly improved 26% 

Slightly improved 30% 

No effect 15% 

Slight negative effect 13% 

Significant negative effect 6% 

Don't know/Refused 10% 
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pass, no plajr^ reform withstood the test of time. In 1986, 77% of Texas citizens said 
that thQT agreed with the ""no pass, no play'' restriction and, in 1987, 73% of Texans 
said this measure had worked to improve education. Placing grade restrictions on 
extracurricular c^Hivities had always been one of the most popular but controver* 
sial refiorms. Although it had very high endorsements in positive surveys (**Do you 
iavor no pass, no play?"), it also elicited the the strongest negative response when a 
random sample of citizens had been asked to name any educational reform to which 
they were strongly opposed. In 1985, seven percoit said they strongly opposed 
grade restrictions on extracurricular activities while only 2% objected to compe* 
tency testing 1m teachers (The Texas Poll, 2(1), 1985). The other reform which 
appeared to maintain its same level of public support over time was competency 
testing for students, dropping only four percentage p<nnts. Increasing standards 
to graduate had the highest level of support in 1986 and^ despite losing eight per- 
centage p<mits, continued to be seen in 1987 as the most effective of all the reform 
measures named. A pervasive but subtle indicator of the public's disenchantment 
with all refimns was the consistent increase in don't know responses from 1986 to 
1987. It was appaieatly more difficult to say whether a measure had been effective 
than to support the intention of a reform. 

In 1986 the least popular reform by a slight mwgin was increasing the sales 
tax to redistribute sta^^ funds to poor schod districts. In 1987 it was again the 
least popular but had also lost substantially in its absolute level of support. In 
1986, 69% had agreed with the sales tax increase but in 1987 only 50% believed the 
increase had improved public education. Similarly, raising teacher's pay dropped 
from 81% support to 63%. 

The reform measure that sustained the very largest drop in public endorse- 
ment was c(»npetency testing for teachers. Questioned before the testing took pkce, 
79% of Texas citizens favored testing teadiers. Asked in the summer of 1987, only 
56% of Texans said that competency testing for teachers had improved education, 
reflecting a decline of 23 percentage points. Some of the loaa of support over this 
period might be attributed to a change in the understanding of what competency 
testing would be. When the 1986 data were collected in late 1985, teacher testing 
was still intended to be both TEC AT and subsequent subject matter examinations. 
Although TECAT was omnipresent in the news at the time of the earlier survey 
(see Section 3), some well-informed respondents could have had the more extended 
conception of competency testing in mind when they answered the question. The 
1987 questions asked respondents to judge the efficacy of reforms as implemented. 
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Thus, whether or not the Texas legislature had subsequently rescinded subject- 
matter testing, judged effects on public education would have to be based on the 
implementation of TECAT. To a certain extent, all of the question comparisons 
reflect a difference between the rhetoric of intentions and the realities of actual im- 
plementation. One way to interpret the large drop in pubUc support for teacher 
testing is that it was the reform that least lived up to expectations. 

Follow-up questions were used to probe respondents" reasons for thinking 
that teadier testing had improved education, had had no effect, or had had a neg- 
ative effect on education. Positive and negative answers tended to parallel very 
closely the two categories of teacher responses described earUer. Supporters reit- 
erated the original intention of the measure: "^it weeded out bad teachers** (20%), 
it made teachers keep up to date** (11%), and, more gener;Jly, **it improved the 
quality of education** (12%). Those who said the measure had no effect or a neg- 
ative effect explained that, '^it had insulted and angered teachers** (16%), ^it was 
not a fair measure and not a test of ability to teach" (7%), and that ""there were 
problems with the test format** (4%). Twelve percent of respcmdents gave individ- 
ual explanations that did not fit these gbbal categories; in addition to the 10% who 
answered '"don*t know** to the teacher testing question, 8% more did not have an 
answer to the <q>en-ended question, resulting in a total nonresponse rate of 18%. 

Clearly, a large segment of Texas citizens lost &ith in teacher testing after the 
implementation of TEC AT. Although all of the reforms lost a little from promises to 
implementation, competency testing for teachers lost the most, falling to the same 
low level of endorsement as redistribution taxes. Because the public continued to 
endorse iome reforms at a high level, including pupil testing, respondents were 
clearly differentiating between reforms they believe to be effective and ineffective 
rather than reflexively responding negatively after the initial enthusiasm had worn 
off. Teacher concerns that TECAT may have harmed public opinion have some 
support from the representative surv^. Although about half of the teachers and half 
of the citizens said that TECAT was effective, the numbers expected for a ringing 
endorsement would be much higher. By convincing only half of Texas citizens, the 
TECAT failed at one of its major purposes, to reassure the pubUc about the quality 
of education. 
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Section 9: COST ANALYSIS 



How much did it cost to test every current teacher and administrator in 
Texas? The contracted cost was $4,833,000 in special funds to develop the TECAT, 
administer it and score it. In addition, the Texas Education Agency subsidized the 
appropriation by assigning regular assessment staff to the project for an estimated 
cost of $232,500. 

The largest cost of the test administration was in teacher time. School was 
cancelled on TECAT Monday so that teachers could take the test. Schoob absorbed 
this cost by using one of the teachers' regular inservice days. Based on average salary 
figures, teachers cost $131 per day. Counting only the number who actually took 
the test, the cost of teacher test*taking time to local school districts was over $26 
million. Local districts also provided test sites for each of the test dates. For most 
districts this meant providing a janitor and utilities firom early in the morning to 
late at night. A lew urban districts also had to maintain security otaff during testing 
hours. Based on estimates, the total cost of providing local test sites was $138,500. 

In Table 9.1 we have also approximated, in very rough terms, the publicly 
sponsored costs of providing inservice preparatum for the test. The activities in* 
volved are based on our interviews with personnel directors, staff of the Eklucation 
Service Centers, union leaders, and teachers. Estimates used to determine the 
number of teachm taking formal review courses were derived firom the teacher in* 
terviews. Roughly, the number of teachers who had no formal preparation was 
offiiet by the number who participated in two, three, or more days of review. Thus, 
approximately 200,000 '^teacher equivalents'* attended workshops at an average cost 
of $30 per session; the cost for review has been divided, however, between public 
and private expenses because of differences in district policies about who paid. In 
addition, even if they did not pay for workshops directly, all districts spent staff 
time in keeping teachers informed about study opportunities or in arranging work* 
shops for which fees were collected; to these efforts we added the extensive staff 
investments from the 20 Service Centers to arrive at a baseline administrative cost 
for the review function of $5 per teacher. Thus a district with only 100 teachers was 
assumed to have devoted at least 20 hours of administrative time to support services 
for the TECAT. Lastly, we added the cost of providing sites for review workshops 
since most dbtricts either conducted tLeir own workshops or at least provided the 
facilities for contracted workshops. 

When the cost of publicly supported review sessions is included, the total 
tax-supported cost of TECAT was 35.5 million dollars. The analysis stmunanzed in 
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Table 9.1 
Summary of TECAT Cost Analysis 



PUBLIC COST 



Test development and administration: 
Nominal cost 
TEA Staff 

Teachers' inservice day to take the test 



$ 4,833,000 
232,500 
26,260,000 



(202,000 teachers x $ 130/day) 
Preparation workshops and review: Costs 
to districts and Education Service Centers 

Inservice development or district paid-for 3,000,000 

workbhops. (100,000 teachers x $30) 

Information services and staff time 1,050,000 

(210,000 teachers x $5) 

Sites for workshops 100,000 
(800 site days x $125/8ite) 

Total Public Cost $ 35,614,000 

PRIVATE TEACHER COST 

Workshops paid fior by teachers $ 3,000,000 

(100,000 teachers x $30) 

Materials purdiased by teachers 300,000 

(20,000 teachers x $15) 

Teacher study time 39,552,000 

(206,000 teachers x 12 hrs x $16/hr) 

Teacher-paid-for score reports 300,000 

(20,000 teachers x $15) 

Total Private Cost $ 43,152,000 

TOTAL PUBLIC & PRIVATE COSTS $ 78,706,000 
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Table 9.1 should be considered conservative in that costs were only included if there 
were data to support the estimate. Additional costs very likely occurred without 
our being able to represent them in the analysis. 

Realistic cost data are important, however crudely estimated, because ac- 
tual costs were an order of magnitude greater than the anticipated cost of testing. 
TECAT was expected to cost about $3 million. This was the ntunber found in 
the cost estimates of the Select Committee and was still the figure used when the 
State Board discussed the feasibility of implementing the legislation by testing every 
teacher with a Texas-developed test. In most cases SCOPE staff and staiF of the 
Comptroller who computed cost estimates for proposed reforms included increases 
for both state and local jurisdictions. This was not done, however, in the case of 
teacher testing. A one-time test for practicing teachers was considered to be one of 
the cheapest of all the likely reforms. We have included as Table 9.2 a portion of the 
cost analysis which accompanied the Select Committee recommendations. Data on 
the real public cost of TECAT indicate that it was an expense more on the order of 
a progranunatic intervention such as pre-kindergarten for disadvantaged fotir year 
olds, rather than an inexpensive item fitting within the error of the estimates for 
major reforms. 

Table 9.1 also includes an estimate of the private costs to teachers and ad- 
ministrators taking the test. Here we include the half of workshop costs that were 
not covered by public monies. We have also included lower-bound estimates of both 
teacher purchased study materials and score reports. (Teachers who failed a part of 
the TECAT were given diagnostic score reports free by the test contractor; but, if 
teachers who passed wanted to know the details of how they did, they had to pay.) 

In the analysis of private costs, again the single largest item is teacher time. 
On average, teachers and administrators spent about 12 hours studying for the 
TECAT (with a range of 0 to 100 hours). At an average hotirly rate of $16, we can 
assign a dollar figure of $39,552,000 to the time contribution. Some policy makers 
might argue that this dollar amotmt is misleading since it did not involve an outlay 
of cash as did the other private costs. However, it is conventional in cost analyses 
of this type to try and compute a dollar cost to represent the opportunity cost 
implicit in a policy choice. In other words, when legislators mandated a test that 
could cause teachers to lose their jobs, they set in motion a series of consequences 
including the intense effort to prepare for the test. Another way to try to represent 
the opportunity cost would be to imagine what would have happened if, instead, 
the legislature had required that each teacher in the state spend 14 hours tutoring 
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an individual pupil. Thus 210,000 pupils would each receive 14 hours of individual 
tutoring. (We arrived at 14 hours as the sum of average study and test taking 
times.) FVom meta-analyses of the rerearch literature on tutoring (Hartly, 1977) 
we can conclude that the average benefit from 36 hour tutoring programs is .54 
standard deviations; therefore, 14 hours of tutoring might produce a .21 standard 
deviation effect. Although 210,000 pupils are a small ntmiber in a state of over three 
million pupils, the personal contact and achievement gains for these students could 
be considered a significant educational effect. The administration of the TECAT 
in Texas was a phenomenal educational intervention. It is appropriate to interpret 
results in terms of costs and to ask what might have happened if the same investment 
of resources and energy had been spent in another way. Taken together the public 
cost of the TECAT r$35,614,000) and the private cost to individual teachers and 
administrators ($43,.i2,000) amounted to more than 78 million dollars. 

When TEA ass^sssment staff were invited to review our preliminary findings 
they noted that our estimates of the public cost of TECAT were credible. The 
Commissioner and TEA staff did not believe, however, that our analysis had given 
sufficient credit to the benefits of the testing program. ESspecially where we had 
emphasized the public and private costs of TECAT, it would be worthwhile to 
assign a dollar value to the public funds saved by firing incompetent teachers. 

To accomplish this analysis, TEA provided detailed information about the 
job assignments of the 1,950 educators who were removed from the system by 
TECAT; these individuals either failed twice or left education after failing once. 
Following argiunents made earlier, we were unwilling to coxmt as successes of the 
program removal of vocational educators, special education teachers, staff at group 
homes, p.e. teachers, or kindergarten teachers. The data confirmed that these 
groups were over represented among the failures. But TEA staff argued com- 
pellingly that many of the fiulures held mainline teaching jobs and were directly 
responsible for the academic preparation of students. Gi'^en the low level of their 
own skills, it is hard to believe that they could do a good job in teaching basic 
skills to students. For example, 383 of the failures were regular elementary school 
teachers; 22 failures were even secondary school English teachers. 

In Table 9.3 the teaching assignments of eliminated personnel are classified 
as academic or nonacademic. Math and science teachers were counted as academic 
assignments, so were history, government, and foreign language teachers; some of 
these individuals might also have been coaches but we were interested in their 
qualifications to teach the academic classes they had been assigned. In addition 
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to physical education and industrial arts, we classified music, art, ESL, and health 
as nonacademic assignments. Some categorizations were more difficult to make 
and were somewhat arbitrary. We counted failed principals and superintendents 
(administrators n = 66) as academic assignments and hence ^successes*^ for the 
program; certificated personnel at TEA, at regional service centers, and at state 
homes were counted as nonacademic since they do not have academic responsibilities 
with children. The 18 librarians who failed were counted as academic but the 22 
coimselors who fiedled were counted as nonacademic. 

The individuals who had been removed TECAT were divided thusly into a 
total of 887 academic jobs versus 1063 nonacademic jobs. The 887 firings represent 
the intent of the testing program, i.e., to remove incompetent teachers from the 
classroom. The average salary paid to all certificated persoimel in Texas in 1985-86 
was $23,765. If this amoimt is incremented by 20% to allow for benefits, then it 
cotdd be said that the annual cost of these 887 inccnnpetent teachers is over $25 
million. As a result of TECAT, this amount of taxpayer dollars will no longer 
be wasted, and hence is a savings which compensates for the public expendittire 
on the test. Furthermore, to program advocates, the firings represent recurring 
savings (less so as retirements and normal attrition would occur); but TECAT was 
a one-time expense. 




Table 0.3 

Academic and Non- Academic Teaching Assignments 
of Teachers who Failed TECAT Twice 
(or Who Failed Once and Did Not Retake j 

(n = 1950) 

Assignment Academic No n- Academic 

KINDERGARTEN 107 
ELEMENTARY 

Generic 383 

Physical & Life Science 2 

Mathematics 10 

Music & Art 15 

ESL 12 

Reading 31 

English 1 

Geograpl^ & History 8 

Spanish 1 

Health 10 

Physical Education 66 

Other and 

Missing data proportionally assigned 53 36 

SECONDARY 

Generic 12 

Biology & Life Science 19 

Chemistry, Physical & Earth Sci. 39 

Mathematics 71 

Music & Art 17 

ROTO 5 

ESL 5 

English 22 

Speech and Reading 15 

Econ., Geog., Government & History 64 

French & Spanish 8 

Computer Science 5 

Industrial Arts, IVades & Homemaking 31 

Business Education 10 
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Health 19 
Physical Education 88 
Other and 

Missing data proportionally assigned 30 57 

ALL LEVEL 10 
ITINERANT 1 
PREKINDERGARTEN 14 
AIDE 2 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 308 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 191 
SUPEK?ASOR 2 
ADMINISTRATORS 66 
COUNSELOR 22 
VISITING TEACHER 7 
SCHOOL NURSE 6 
LIBRARIAN 18 
Other and 

Missing data proportionally assigned 8 21 

NON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 22 

Includes TEA, University and Service 

Center Staff, and Staff of State 

Schools and Groups Homes 
TOTAL 887 1063 
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Section 10: COMMENTARY 



The Texas Examination of Current Administrators and Teachers, the TEC AT. 
was one of a long list of educational reforms designed to improve education. Specif- 
ically, it was intended to weed out the few incompetent teachers in Texas, thus 
assuring the public that the remaining cadre of teachers was worthy of higher pay. 

To understand the partictdar nature of the Texas situation one should realize 
that the TECAT was a basic literacy test with harsh consequences. Although 
frequently called a competency test, the TECAT was more accurately a measiure 
of pre*college reading and writing skills. Every current teacher and administrator 
would have two chances to pass the test in the Spring of 1986; if they fedled they 
would be out of a job in September. 

When we tried to evaluate the effects of the teacher test we were confronted 
by contradictions. For example, the TECAT consumed the attention of educa- 
tors for a year, yet in the end had little impact on staffing. Half of the teachers 
in the state experienced enough anxiety or devoted so much time to studying for 
the TECAT that they believed their teaching was adversely affected; many more 
teachers felt that the test had bad a demoralizing effect on themselves and their 
colleagues. Ultimately, 99% of the teachers passed. Thus, when interviewed in the 
Fall of 1986, most personnel directors had not experienced much disruption. Many 
had had no teachers £ul or had dealt with the handfrd of teachers who had to be 
replaced. Even in the very largest districts where a tiny percent was still over one 
hundred teachers, normal recruitment and alternative certification programs filled 
the vacancies. The Comml.jsioner of Education had made it clear that requests for 
waivers would be severely scrutinized; therefore the majority of districts did not ap- 
ply for waivers on behalf of their teachers who failed. Some foimd non-instructional 
posts for those they wanted to keep; others adopted temporary measures and waited 
for the third retesting in October. 

A second conundrum or irony was created by two competing conclusions: 1. 
Many teachers who passed the TECAT continued to exhibit the kinds of language 
errors that originally incensed legislators, and 2. Many of those who failed and 
were not rehired were regrettable losses to the system. All tests are fallible and will 
produce some classification errors. Of course, those who pused TECAT because 
of measurement error, perhaps 4,000*5,000, were not identifiable and did not have 
to retake the test. In addition, in review sessions all over the state, many teachers 
learned the tricks of the multiple-choice questions, especially in TECAT where a 
pattern of "wrong** alternatives would occur for every type of question. Thus many 
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teachers raised their scores on the test without mastering the skills the test was 
intended to measure. In written responses to our questionnaires we saw some of 
the same bad English that had appalled legislators. For example, more than a half- 
dozen teachers said that TECAT lowered teacher ^moral." One teacher wrote that 
the reason for the test was to ^help the public except a pay raise." Another said 
he would go into ^bussiness** if he failed. However, we are reasonably certain that 
all of these teachers passed TECAT because they made only one or two errors of 
this type on a two-page questionnaire. By the scoring rules for the TECAT these 
isolated errors would not be sufficient to fail the paper. And, we concur that these 
papers(questionnaire8) were qtiite literate in other respects. Thus, policy makers 
need to accept the basic premise of a minimalist test. If you are going to deny a 
person their livelihood on the basis of a test, errors have to be fairly egregious before 
they merit flunking. Large numbers of individuals with marginal literacy skills will 
pass. 

At the same time that some illiterate teachers sneak past the test, some 
teachers with badly needed skills fall by the way. Disproportionately high failure 
rates were reported for minorities especially blacks, for special education teachers 
and the staffs of group homes, for p.e. teacliers and coaches, and for vocational 
education teachers (who did not have to have collie degrees in the first place). 
It is important for policy makers to realize that TECAT did not single out the 
unprepared, indifferent, inexp^ teachers they had in mind when they envisioned 
the test. (TECAT did not measure these things.) Instead it ""got" 20% of the 
staffs who worked with the institutionalized mentally retarded and emotionally 
distiurbed. It ^got** shop teachers who have been teaching for 20 years and use 
grammar such as ^he don't.** The test also eliminated minority teachers, especially 
in areas with high concentrations of minority students. Surely, in some of these 
cases TECAT eliminated minority teachers who were better at teaching than at 
reading and writing standard English. 

A third ^contradiction*' observed in our study was the discrepancy between 
the cost and benefit of the testing program. Primarily TECAT eliminated 1,199 
teachers with some of the worst grammar skills. It may also have forced out another 
1,000-2,000 teachers who considered themselves at nsk on the test. (Some teachers 
who left rather than take the test would have had no difficulty passing.) TECAT 
also had the effect of drawing approximately 180,000 teachers into review of rules 
of grammar Only a small fraction of the teachers felt they had learned new skills 
from the review courses; but one-third thought their scores had been improved by 
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brushing up on things like punctuation and capitalization rules. (An even greater 
proportion felt their scores had been improved by learning the format of the test.) 
At least, a year of publicity surrounding the TECAT probably sensitized teachers 
to use dictionaries when writing letters home to parents. 

The benefits of TECAT were achieved at enormous cost. The public costs of 
TECAT were conservatively estimated at $35,614,000. This translates into $29,703 
per failed teacher. Policy malcers should also consider the opportunity cost of both 
the public and private investments in the testing program. The private cost, in 
terms of workshops paid for teachers and teacher study time, was even greater 
than the public cost. What might have happened if this intensity had been foctissed 
on some other educational problem? For example, in otir cost analysis, we suggested 
that substantial achievement test gains would have been realized if each teacher in 
Texas had devoted just 14 hours to tutoring an individual pupil. 

Program advocates believe that the public costs of TECAT were offset by 
the benefit of having eliminated incompetent teachers f .om the system. For the 
failed teachers with academic jobs, we computed a savings of over $25 million. 
Furthermore, avmding the waste of these dollars on incompetent teachers is an an- 
nual savings that will repeat (until normal retirements or resignations would have 
occurred). We did not attempt to ascribe a monetary cost, either public or per- 
sonal, to the losses incurred by the disproportionate firings of minority teachers 
and nonacademic personnel. Some would argue that these were not losses at all; 
some would say that the few losses were worth the gains already mentioned. Dis- 
agreements about ihe meaning of these firings involve fundamentally different value 
perspectives that are not illuminated by cost analysis. In addition, one's willingness 
to risk firing nonacademic personnel in the course of removing low skilled academic 
teachers is further confounded by varying degrees of confidence in what the test 
measures. In any case, these choices pose a dilemma. 

A final contradiction involves the harm done to public opinion about educa- 
tion and the esteem of the teaching profession. In Select Committee hearings, long 
before the first legislation was drafted, key policy makers lamented that education 
was not drawing would-be teachers firom the top ranks of college graduates. In fact, 
the test was designed to get rid of teachers who were among the least qualified of 
college graduates. Now, the great majority of teachers in Texas believe that the 
TECAT acted to demean the teaching profession because it was a basic skills test 
rather than a measure of their professional competence. Half of the teachers inter- 
viewed said that the test actually worsened public opinion about the competence of 
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teachers because of derogatory publicity, especially media presentations of very easy 
test questions. ^Why are teachers making such a fiiss? Anyone cotdd do that."" Be- 
fore the test, publicity increased public awareness of incompetent teachers that had 
managed to survive m the system. After the test, the 99% passing rate did little to 
assure the public that incompetent teachers had been eliminated. Half of the teach- 
ers interviewed believed that the public had been disillusioned. They felt personally 
embarrassed by the portrayal of their profession and th^ feared that teaching was 
now even less desirable a career choice for a young college student, hideed, public 
opinion data compared over time showed greater disenchantment with teacher com- 
petency testing than with any other educational reform measure. Ironically, then, 
the TECAT may have had an influence exactly opposite that intended. N^ative 
images associated with the test may discourage the brightest collie students from 
asinring to become public school teachers. 

The TECAT seemed so simple at first; give a test and eliminate the few 
teachers with indefensibly weak conununication skills. The negative side to what 
happened involves unforeseen consequences: enormous cost, frenetic preparation 
and worrying about the test, demoralized teachers, and a public tmimpressed by 
the extremely high pass rate. Although these outcomes were not intended, they 
may be inevitable feattires of a reform that hangs so much importance on a test 
pitched to the lowest level of performance on the lowest of teaching skills. 
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Appendix A 

CHRONOLOGY OP EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN TEXAS 
(Extracted firom newspapers and documents 
as background to interviews.) 

1981: The le^lature passed S. B. 50 requiring that persons seeking 

educator certification in Texas pass comprehensive examinations. 
The State Board mandated the development of the EXCET tests, 
Examination for the Certification of Educators in Texas. After 
February 1, 1986, all candidates for initial teacher certification 
must pass both a professional development test and a content 
specialization test. S. B. 50 also required that a basic 
skills test be given to screen students entering teacher 
preparation programs. 

1981: H. B. 246 authorized curriculum reform. 

1982: The Stete Board of Education adopted the Pre-Professional Skills 

Test (PPST) published bjr Educational Testing Service as the basic 

skills screening measure for admission into teacher education 

programs. (Implementation of S.B. 50.) 
January 27, 1983: In his first address to a joint session of the Legislature, 

Governor Mark White called for at least a 24 percent ^emergency'' 

pay raise for teachers. 
April 26, 1983: A Nation at Risk: The Imperative far Educational Reform 

WM released by the National Commission on Excellence in Education. 
May 30, 1983: The Legislature adjourned without action on White's tax 

proposals but with agreement to appoint a blue-ribbon study panel. 
June 16, 1983: Governor White named Dallas businessman, H. Ross Perot, 

to chiur the Select Committee on Public Education. 
July 8, 1983: Results of PPST pik>t test released. One-third of Texas 

college student prospective teachers fauled; 80% of blacks failed, 60% 

of Hispanics failed, and 15% of Anglos fiuled. 
April 19, 1984: Perot's committee released its final report calling for 

sweeping changes in public education. 
June 4, 1984: Legislature convened a special 30*day session to consider 

White's program for school reforms and highway improvements and 

the tax increase needed to finance them. 
June 30, 1984: Legislature passed education reform package including 
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July 3, 1984: 
January 9, 1985: 



February 1, 1985: 

February 1985: 

June 7, 1985: 
August 29, 1985: 



December 7, 1985: 
January 10, 1986: 
February 7, 1986: 



March 3, 1986: 
March 10, 1986: 

May 10, 1986: 

June 26, 1986: 



competency testing for practicing teachers. 

Legislature parsed $4.6 billion tax package. 

John Sharp introduced S. B. 103 to exempt teachers who 

had passed some other standardized test. His bill received little 

support. 

Special advisory committee made up of testing experts recommended 

to TEA that all teachers without exception take a basic competency 

test. Commissioner Kirby estimated that it would cost $3 million. 

State Board of Education announces recommendation to postpone 

subject specific exams. Basic literacy test is expected to catch 

85-90% of incompetents and will save the state $17 million. 

State Board of Education completes arrangements for 

teacher test in March of 1986. 

Texas State Teachers Association filed suit claiming 

that the testing of practicing teachers violates lifetime teaching 

certificates and the prohibition in the state constitution against 

retroactive laws. 

The State Board of Education exempted Houston 
teachers from TECAT because they take F.A.S.T. 
The State Board of Education set the test cutoff 
score at 75%. 

The Association of Texas Professional Educators filed 
suit to bar districts from firing based on first exam. Forth Worth 
and other districts had stated that they would fire teachers who 
failed the first time. 

Judge Harley Clark upheld the constitutionality of the test. 

The TECAT was administered to 202,084 practicing 

teachers and administrators. 

The results of the first TECAT administration were 

released to the State Board of Education. 

The second major administration of the TECAT was given, 

the last chance for those who wished to teach in the Fall of 1986. 
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TEXAS TEACHER TEST INTERVIEW PROTOCOL i 
Public Figures Form 



Identification Inforsation, to be filled out In advance of 
Interview: 



I am a member of a research team from the federally-funded 
Center for Student Testing, Evaluation, and Standards. Our 
particular project Is focused on state testing programs that have 
been li^lemented as an educational reform. 

I would like to ask you questions about the history and 
purpose of the Texas Teacher Test (the TBCAT). Think back to a 
time before much support for such a test had developed. Hhat 
conditions in Texas made the desire for such a test arise? 



Here there Important educational issues? 
(public/media perception of quality of educ.) 
(actual data on quality of education) 



•..economic Issues? 
(attracting high tech to Texas) 



Nere there national trends or policies that 
contributed to the desire for the test In Texas? 



At the time were you aware of national 
reports on the status of education? Can 
you name them or their principal points? 



Mama 

Address 



Role 



phone. 
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Nhat were the political issues that provided 
a hasis of support for the Teacher Test? 



Can you recall key events leading specifically to the developvent 
of the testing legislation? 

(He have developed a chronology of events froa official docunents 
but are aore interested in people's perceptions of key steps.) 



Nhat were your reactions to the Teacher Test prior to the 
enactaent of the legislation? 



Nhat part did you play (if any) in the creation of (or opposition 
to) the legislation? 
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How I'd like to step iMtck for a moment from our exclusive focus 
on th« lECAT. Can you help me understand how the TBCAT fit Into 
the bigger picture? Nbat other legislative changes were being 
made for education? 



Nas a test deemed essential from the start? 



Nhat other alternatives were considered? Nho 
offered the alternatives? 



flhAt were the competing viewpoints regarding the Teacher Test? 
(Characterize your view and that of the opposing slde(s). Who 
were the principal spokespersons for each side?) 



After the Idea of a test for practicing teachers emerged, how was 
this particular type of test decided upon? (Basic literacy vs. 
teaching skills or subject matter expertise) (Nhat reasons or 
arguments were used In support of this type of test?) 



Nhat was the primary purpose of the test as 
It was finally formulated? 



He wish to describe public reaction to the legislation. 

Nhat would you say was the reaction of various groups such as 

educators. . . 



the media. . . 



general citizenry... 



ERIC 
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■Inorlty groups. . • 
teachers ' associations . • • 



Has the reaction of these groups changed as the test has been 
iBplenented? educators . . . 

the aedla. . . 

general citizenry. . • 

minority groups. . . 

teachers' associations... 

Nhat is your assessment of the effect of the testing program, so 
far? 



Has the effect thus far been lAoit you expected It to he? 
(Tes. . . ) 



(Surprises. . . ) 



Have there been any actions that you would do differently if you 
had it to do over again? 



1 



If you were to advise public officials In another state 
contemplating such a testr what would you tell them to do and not 
to do? 



(re: reform package, form of test, test development r 
Implementation or administration, publicity. ) 



Have my questions covered the Important Issues regarding the 
Texas Teacher Test? 

Mho are the key figures that we should try to contact during the 
course of our study? 



Are there any observations you wish to add? 
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W Phone Age Sex Ethnic 



Precoded information 

0 BS# Name 

H Phone 



TEACHER PHONE SURVEY 



team Liom rr;.j 
grant zo :3tudy 
a tKist was 
The Tex^s TECAT i;:; 



fly name i3 . I a:n part of a r-^search 

University of Colorado. We have a federal 
testing programs around the country, whci:e 
instituted as part oi educational reform, 
one of the programs we are studying. 



your phone number was selected as part of a repi esenLative 
sample of certificated personnel. We are very anxiouo 
collect teacher opinions. The^e opinions will summarize i ii: 
our report to legislators in other states about the pros .hkI 
cons of teacher testing. 

Is this a good time for me r.o ask you about 10 minutes of 
questions r'jgarding the TECAT? Your responses will 
confidential. Of course, you may decline to answer .M.y of the 
questions. May I record your answers to my (juest ion.j 



1. What graae do you teacn? 

2. What ::ub]'3Ct do you teach? 

3. Hu^ many year s have you taught 7 

'1. Did you tax^e the TECAT on Marr:h 10? 



i;id you study for Lhe TECAT? Can you estimate w n^uc. 

time ycu spent attending tornal review sessions or 

workshops? (hrs. ) And how much Lime did you :5£ end 

studying on your own (including watching TV broadcasts a: 
home ) ? ( hrs • ) 



6. Did studying for the TECAT help or was studying a wa-Le or 
time? 
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/• What do you think you learned, or what skills uid you 
improve^ as a result of ycur studying-? 



6. Did preparing for the TECAT make you a better teachet? 
(Follow up for explanation. ) 



Did preparing for the TECAT have any negative et feces or: 
your teaching during the past year? If yes, please explain - 



10. Tell me which of the foli.owing staceinent^ are true for 
yuu: 

The test measured skills I wa3 taught in schoui and tha^ 
I use in teaching. 

The test raeaisured akillii T wa^i taught in school l:iit don't 
need to use in teaching. 

The test measured skills I was never taught in school. 



11. How important to teaching are the skills measured hy zhe 
TECAT? 



12. Were you nervous about taking the TECAT? If sc^ do you 

think your anxiety affected your performance on the* test? 
(Explain, ) 



13. Is the TECAT a fair test? (Follow up for specific 
examples. ) 



1^6 



14* Do you know any teachers who 

-decided not to take the TECAT at all? Hew many? 

-did not pass the first lime they tuok the test? How 

many? 

-did not pass and decided not to try again? How 

many? 



15. Can you tell me in a g<^neral way what kinds of teachers 
failed the test? (One particular subject, particular age, 3ex, 
or etluiic group, good or had teachers?; 



Did their difficulty with reading or writing skills 
ever show up in tneir teaching duties? 



Do they have outstanding strengths in o\ner ar^jas thai 
compensate for limited reading and writing skills? 



16. What will teachers you know do if they do not pass the 
test the second time? 



17. What do you believe was the legislature's purposo in 
mandating a teacher test? 



18. If you were talking to legislators iti other jtatee. , wriai' 
would you say are the good things and bad things abouc havinij a 
teacher test? 

(-) 



19* Are your opinions specifically about the TECAT or ary kind 
of teut for practicing teachers? 
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20. Would you be in favor of a test for people jui5t lodvinj 
college and starting to teach? 



21. What has been the effect of the testing program on 
teachers? 



22. What has been the effect of the testing program on public 
opinion about education? 



23. Would you be willing to tell me ... did you pass ail par L 
of the TECAT? 
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PERSONNEL DIRECTORS TELEPHONE SURVEYO) 



District 

Stratia i 
Respondent 



Title 



Phone 



(Peraisslon to record 



Nuaber of teachers 



Nuaber of adalnlstrators 



Median or Mean teacher salary. 



No. of days /year 



1. Can you tell ne In general terms what has been the Impact of 
the TECAT on your district? 



2. Prior to the administration of the first TECAT, what did the 
district do to tell teachers about the test? 



3. Do you know what percent of your certificated personnel 
took the the TECAT the first time it was administered? 



4. Are you aware of any teachers choosing to retire early rather than 
take the TECAT? 



How did you come to know of these cases? 
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5. Nhat other reasons might account for practicing teachers who did not 
sign up to take the TECAT? 



6. What vas the initial pass rate for your district? 



7. Did you or your office interact with any failing candidates between 
the two testing dates? 



8. Nhat was the final pass rate for your district? 



Nere there differential passing rates 

By subject natter? 

By racial/ethnic group? 

By years of experience? 



9. Did the test help you fire any individuals that the district 
had previously desired to remove? (Explain) 



10. Did anyone who is regarded as a very good teacher fail the test? 
(Explain) 



11. Did you seek waivers for any teachers who failed?^ 
How many? 



(type of teacher in general terms:) 

subject matter 

# of years teaching 

sex 

ethnic group 



o 

ERLC 
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12. If a waiver was sought, what evidence did you provide of teacher 
shortage? 



13. In general are you experiencing teacher shortages? For how long? 
How severe? In «4iat categories of certification? 



14. How do you cope with shortages? 



Hire provisional? 



(Are these Individuals more or less qualified? In what respects?) 
Have larger classes? 
Move teachers around? 
15. Has the TECAT had an effect on teacher shortages? 



16. Were you granted the waivers you sought from the TEA? 

Yes No 

by type: 
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If you were to address yourself to legislators in other 
states r what would you say are the pros and cons of 
teacher testing? 
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Appendix E 




ints 



Sunday, September 11, 1983 
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Changing Texas education system 

» 

to be difficult 



By H. ROSS PERCyr 



mltaf acrai Tnif f or 

M^^^AA ^itl iimt ^ *— 



iMnrii 

J «wld Ukt t» thm with jmu 




^ J 



7«i tte cUMna «&• 
tvtBf otr poMIc ieteol 
qvim todajr will grow 
I Bp la 1 eoiqltx, r^i4l7 
rli^il wwll TTiij mm lirt In fM ip nf 
tateMdoo* tte i|i of twhaotogir* tail tte 
op of tte CM^^Mr. IMaf f MdMtt win 

(OttdwiUfoqyiftfro^ 




BWCm WHa iocftedtino ^gtt o 
stool Qim io oooqrioip^ Minic* 
tsnd bjr SiptoBter iMi It will p. odooo tte 
flm coUop grateoit ia ^ yoir 20Mi Tte 
^ppot of ^Toso^^ pohiio o^^booto ^ttoold bo to 
tMdl oor chil^w to tlilsl^ OBd to odipc to 
ngU cteBfr Wo ttovid provldo oar diit 



doow of mil and aefonci^ wt. 
Bwwi?wBoitiiopiagwcnniwB|icMroooii. 
OV yOVOf pMplS BHt DOC coofut dm 
.TbqrwOl BMd tolMraboch 



Tbojr rat iMn hifiocy and llMntitnL 
ilf adalm ow ^fldiw will imam tho 
iMdmUp of the frM wortd. Itajr wUl bo 

llaf 



tqrforovlafitBtfiaoal drtt 
Mteo » ntwB tiM pMk tebooii to 
'of taiBiac aad aehiovf 




««lr cbiDM Cor i 
•doliiia acoBpta. npid^ 
IwfllbtiBlwfoallfmMi 



Today the United States ranks 

at the bottom of the 

industrialized world in terms 

of education achievement. By 

any measure^ Texas' 

performance b below average 

intheUnitedStates. 

Too Utdo attndoB ia givon to tiu atw- 
aft and abowMwafi itndtiit Too Uttlo at. 
ttBtioa It paid to giflBd aod taltntMl stD- 
dnaaooM tba ttati: Thqr an oar fntm 
M^qntn It is lapoctaat thar bt axticaiolr 
pcotettva. nqr wiU baar tiM ravoaslbU. 

itr nr carfiif fcr thott In onr aodatr who 
MUMCSBppoRtbaaatlvti 

OiKipUiM nuHt bo nttaiad to dia cla» 
WOOL Latninf canaot oeeor widiout or- 
oar. ^ ■ 

. BdoeaianaeioatTexaaannaarljruaaiii'' 
aoot la thair flaw tbat a cbUd aithar 
laatBt bow to laare or faili In tba aarl/ prl* 
■■Tlivdta. Raaadlal work at tha Joaior 
WjjbandtanJor bl|h la*al baaalowproba. 



INnnniNGLT anongb. wo ipand man 
annqr par stodant In tha ainlor Ugh 1^ 
Mk tba avldanet ladkatat wo aboold tor. 
raoad tba imaU ebUd with wbatavar ro- 
««wa an nacatW7 » ha can "leam to 

Wa aboold allaiaaia high tebool piD- 
cram wboat raal potpoat Is to allow stn- 
daaa to latvo school parttiaa to aam 
Moartopqrforcan. 
Wa shoold bava foeatianat adscattoaal 
that train stadsati on aodara 



tea<airtca laractWtiatshoaldbapar' 
Mtopa wpacttvo.'niaycannolongarbatbo 
*^'* ^'ImqiT nnr rlaiaai ami ''^hi tt 
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Wo tfioold eoosidor fiiminanng orgi- 
nizod sports tc tte jtmiorhifti and tlemon- 
ttfjr oeteol livoli oDd sohstititto physical 
ftaoas and latnoittrds ia tlioir plooo. 
(Maajr of tntr Joaior hiih atodoats loaa a 
dqroodahalf a waak boot loaralng as a 
rosottof ofpoixBd^ofts)* 

Of SOME PRDIAir adiooli* sports tevo 
taeooM lilflilj OTfrniiad, with games and 
otiiar activttios pbqrod at night CbiUron ar* 
rtra at school tte next dajr too tirod to 
loara. BoUovo it or soc. in smbo placaa, wo 
havo oiomontaqr drU taaost choerloadon 
aadbamtwfirlorsL 

I am told Iqr odocitocs that many of thesa 
acdirttios roOoct tte intorasts of tte parents 
more than tte children. 

Co^eiont dedicated teachers are ntal 
to tte soooaas of a poUic sdiool lystem. Af« 
. termeetiogwithedoeeiorsfromallareesof 
Teias^ I am pleased to report tte qoaliqr of 
tte adminismtors and teechers in oor 
Texas pnbUe school QViem c om p e r es favor* 
aMj with tte people I doel with on e djy*tD» 
day basis ia tte business world. 

Tte rangs and scope of problems faced 
by teaehets end school administrators are 
. far greeter then those f^ced by e typical 
bnifneamsn- A reelly bod day in tte bosi- 
asm worid does not compere to a typical 
day ia tte public school lystenL 

Tte teechers aad administrston I have 
met have many reaaotts to te negatlvt, and 
J yetlfoondthemtotepoeitivo,coastnictive 
end dedicated to ffrM og our children* 
Itey know what is wnmg with pnblic edn* 
cation. They know what must te done. They 
Twill te tte architocm and engiaeen of our 
^ newToxasachoolsysieaL 

Teaching is ia trsasitioa. It is becoming 
a proCssHoo. Under our now qrstem of eda* 
cedoBo teeehofs will te hdd eoeoontablo to 
high proCssBloBal staodardi Tte teechers 
of Tome welcome this challeafe. At this mo» 
meat they era naderpeid. They ere eot prop- 
erly reeogaiaed by tte pereata and comma* 
aity. 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 




* Tbil a difflestt Mom tor mourn. A ptr* 
MwtA mm*f% trite of • •ttcoMftii 
Mdltf fladi It portcsiailf olbnaivi to to 
I poMlclr for propor oor ^ 
riiottld soe lim to 
wAbohaltToxar 
tfMld praporii 
^ 0 oootiftoiBf bodft 
II ttorid bo aqvortid bjr • ttf strvctttff 
ibit doM aoc cmci pociodie crtM in Aus- 

iKrmttMi tlMti Mchm fSooad to bo 
Of ■mpillfloil itMWiM bo nmnrtrt 
TbooAOQlsoCodiiea- 
±oitoc«,wltba 
tur aottblooxso|Clooa»doi]iga poor Job» 
I I iiiHnmililMlii II ii^if 



At aaocbor oeboQl disMet. I oikod tbo 
ffliftfti ftip *> iB ttiiiltHT, a fonoor foofh, 
aboBt tbo iMtaoco bitMoo oxtfMQrrtcQlar 
and teadtmic aettvltteL I aM. m tbo toU 




MMrilipMtadMBioi^« 



tbo 



„_ NT oAoolo Islo plooat of 
it oa^r ^ Ml teoo 




nOoeiaooioqr.Atatlmo 
and iaattot fradfr 



.waofaBf tbo dof r Ba rapUod, 'ta^ tbon 
it ao do| loft; bat dut la wbat ibo poopio 



000 odMMd diacrict favo a 



rot 



avoift 



_ UoteiiBgirttbfOOibiTiiilf 
i mmom ebOdno lo oor pobUo^j 




cipal tbon rooaivod aalaiy lacioaan to cor* 
root tbia problom. At tUa poiB( Oo diatrict 
bod aaeaodod to bodiat aod taacborr aala- 



laavtag ocbool aarljr to 
laoMftopqrfBream 

itoiwl^taaafldpor* 
I — 10 tifea tbo dtfBeatt eooTMa; aot 
I— to loarB?Tbla wm bo a 
Mf^aofo tm tbo world of plqroQrpQb* 
la 

itboi 



\ ocbool diaif Ida drill t 



I Tnan pankolofljr la anaOar < 
, tbo taafoilBC pnblk baa a kaaa 
latmaila tbo baad. drill taoa and atblat» 



While a da«fc education 
should indtide gmeroiis doses 
of math and sdeoce^ we must 
avoid devdoping 
tedinologiGal robots* 

Tbaao oetMHoa provldo macb of tbo lo- 



&nn§$ 10 partdpam Atbloioa mtiat 
OMlo oaljr tbroo DV and on iOoood to 
tail all otborcoofsaiiapQli^oeilqr tbo thii* 
ftaiqr IntarKbolaadc Laagnai Utmltjr» 
tbo oalf doCanoa 00 tbla poUcjr fSor adilotM 
baa baoa IT wo dtdat lot tbaoa boys plaf • 
boU, tbqriioald bo oot 00 tbo itrooa coai> 
Biltfoc atmmr Ooo woodois vbat ba^ 
paoa to dM sirts 00 tbo drill taaai aod ato- 
doDia ia dio bood wbo doot OMifltain a "V* 
tvorapL Sodi poildoa claar^ dofiao tbo 
prtortdoaofadalistoatadaBta 



rkalar acttvidaa la aoM a^oola. Golf la 
pncdead dortag tbo ocbool dajr. Badtotbbll 
ocoMo of tbo attmbor of 
playod, taba noio daM from daaa 
'tbaa tocbalL PoorA MBbofS ara alloorod 



AO I talk with pacpio ia aocb 
dMir aro twaro of tbo aood to 



by aiata teir to flilaa daan Cblldroo f ram ro- 
moia raral aroaa aro out of acbool U» str* 
oraldaiaatatlaM. 

ini4CinaucilLAa acMfldoa aro Iffl^ 
poriaat la fbct^ tai maajr aeboob acroai 
Tnaa wo damaad woanaaco oaljr ia tbo 
boad» drin toom aad oa tbo otblotic Odd. 
No 000 raeoamoodi oUataodag tbaao ac* 
ttftdao Joac potdof tbam back lata par* 



. To fooia oao acbool board 
Ipaoploibowopfor 




r-nVi^a ITA. Attoovio mofltes of tbo reboot 
t KJ L Midowolociodbf tboBooonrgrtL* 



NoaFoeodoaric actMtioo oad olacttvao 
tbfli bofo litdo loonlai valao bovo takaa 
ow daavoom twon ft is aattaoatod tbot la 
tbo atai boora oar ebUdna aro ia clam ooeb 



dojr, laai tbaa 2S par coat of tbo dmo la 
apaatlooraiag. 

Idacatloa ia ostpooatvo. Toxaa ia aow 
apaadlag amo tbaa SS MlUoa a yaar oa ita 
pobUeoAooia Eacb yoar aa oddftiooal SSOO 
mlUlfla la roqotnd Joat to mdatala tbo sto- 
taa qm. EdacaOoa is tbo largaat oaar of 
ttiaa la tbo aiatOi FUQroaotaootof ovoijr ' 

. Tbirqr. 
L aod 3Scoais« 



Tnaa baa tbo larpat acbool dobt of aay 
ataia* WUb cor acbool popalattoo growiog 
from 3 aUllioa stodoaia todaf to 4J ffliUloa 
bf tbo yaar MOO, wo win iacar addidqoal 
dobt for (MUtica. Wo moat bo mors do* 
tlooa aboat bolldiaf coats ia tbo f otnro 
tbaa wo bara ia tbo part. 

fflamrical^, oar staio iooomo from all 
aoareaa taciiaart at about IS por coot 
(Tbia faar tax iaoomo ia flat bocaosa of tbo 
rodaciloa of oil aad fas ravoaoos ia oar 
atom)* EdocadoB oqnditana ia oar atata 
aro iacvMias at a rata of 2S poroaot Wo 
cannot cnatlnao to aopport oar odacattoa 
qfatam aa it ia atractorod todqr* 

Fdr jfoara Iteaa baa bod ao auKb woaltb 
wo coold afford to bar vtrtoatljr aajftbiaf 
I wo waaiad. Ifoeb of oar woaltb baa como 
firom ott aad IML la tbo aost auo yoan. wo 
wm aaa dodlaoa ia tax rovoaaoa firom tboaa 
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Toxaa baa bad a folattft^ amall popoia» 
tloa a o p portad bf a larga laad oiasa. Wo 
aow bovo IS milUoa paopio aod wtu grow to 
22 millioa by tbo jcar 200QL Oar minarala 
ara balag dapteiad, Ibo bolaaoo botwota 
load aad paopio la abifdag. Wo ara going to 
bavo o> ouha baid dadaiooa aboat oar pob- 
lie aeboob for dio Urn timo. Oar cbiUroa 
win aot bo ablo to lifo off aa abaadaoeo of 
miaaral roioaicaa.Tbor will bovo to lifo tqr 
tboir croattviQr. bndaa aad wtts aa wo do- 
volop a dimaflod iodostrial baaa to pr^ 
vidojoba for oar paopio. 

Ia a world wboro oar cbildrta mast Uvo 
^ tboir bralas aad wits, wbat ia our record 
ofodacadoaalacbiovomoat? 

Todqr, tbo tJnitodStataa raaka at tba bot« 
torn of tbo iadaatrlaiiad world in aduca- 
tloaal acbionmoat Toxaa stodants com* 
pared 10 odior states ara ia tbo bottrat bait 
Por oiamplOi ia tbo 20 statae baviag ffloao* 
iagCel SAT acoree, Toxaa reaki ''aomawbora 
botwooa IS aad 20." Our iataraadoaal c^ 
potftorsoroproporiag tboir cbildroa for tbo 
fatars^ wbilo wo bare allowed our acboola 
to become placee dedicated to play witb soft 
elocdvo eonram tbet coatribute Utaolo 
learaiagorsncceoialifo. ^ 

THE WOaLO IS a tiajr plaoa. Our cbil* 
drea win bave to conveta iatoraationaUf . 
Wboa wo fail to compoto and win, we loeo 
Jobe end redoco die tex bese tbat allowa ua 
to fund adocetiOQ, tbo roede end odior 
tbiap oor coaatrjr aad state aeed. Wo do 
aot bavo a eboico. Wo moot loam to com* 
poto and win ia iateraeooaet compedtioiL 
At tbis poiat wo aro loslag. Wo bavo 
wetcbed ateelt telovinoa, parts of tbo eloe* 
troaia iadasti7, aatomoMles ead odier ia* 
daaeriee deeliao or diseppear to iaierao- 



tfooil co B ip t tf doo. Hsudrait of tboosnids 
of Jobi fonMT^r ImU by U£ imkm havt 
boia M ovonm If wt bid kopc oitr poii- 
tlOD ia tbM Ifltanriiil 1V0 nottld HOC 1M 
tadnrlag ito hip d^dti wo aoir hm at 

*tte aMlooal lonL Tho uk tm from chr 

• • • 

Jota vovid bm tam mort tbn odeqnate 
loeowthMddldtiL 
» lhMri% « wo osnr tfio afi of biteBii- 

b« JJMtyW aiBdttS ftn4FiaC cit^ 
. Ibo 1Mii« SttM bii ooUr SOQiOOQL 

fhlwotpf It nmmL lUiwIm' 
> chUdiM |o to Mhool Sit dqv t yotr, six 
dqft 0 wid; otftt tottit dv* (Oor diil* 
dm fo It tchoti tffwiiiiitly MP dtjM t 
y«ar,llfodqfitittiil;sixtoBnpirdqr). 



tto 



iltfioptfolailoiilui 
yim t LU fo utnm on oiniL-A. 



wit inpotid bjr tiit 
I Ott It tho ood of World 
Wtr IL lUt odittttaa tjfWm it crodIM 



oDMBI SOB BO vBinB 

wontlwiftla 




wo with to kt^ oof opMi froo todoQTt ^ 

We should elifflinate high * 
•duoolprogtamt whose real . 
purpose is to aUow students to 
leave school porttime to eaxn^ 
money to pay for cars. 



• htfd dtdifodi^ 
wo art no loqftr wotlthj 
I It taqr ovorTtUag wo waac and wo 
aviso tm ov achoolt lait placat of loasa* 




tqa^ 



ilitS Oor cooi* 
WowiU 



fi&dtho 

' Thoroitaepotitaaboottholovoancr 
dovotloa Ttaaot havo far tho chUdrm of 
oor iMa Forhapt tiM 00^ root loficf wo 
oaa loovo oar cUldrai it to dtfolop oich 
ehildt fliad to itt fUl pott&tiiL 

Roo ptoplo Had to ifDoro proUoBt on* 
dl a orUt BotRlalbta TUt crliit Is taoiu 
Wo ante act aow for tho btooOt of oor chtt- 



Iho ptppio of Taoa oood to oonsldir 
iRMt thoo^htfUljr tad dottrmioo 
whoihor laaraiBf sfeoold bo tho dominant 



«-What 



Thotoltoaljroao 
an oar pilofltiM? 

Oriwrraadia 
Hhthloafttelt^pUMt 



aUow joa to fhi» 
tofofltctthat 



fiidtai skiUt or 




AaOiaafliinitiVlKfwetafJGsM 



Thaat am aaetrpis /roB tffi orflcit wftt- 
fta /tr Vloivpoimt by H AoB PMC who Is 
cMniMfi of Urn board of EUctrordc Data 
Sftiam and chairman of iho slate's sttet 
cowwdttttowpobftftrfiicartowL 



Viewpoints 



£dhor. 



aofia Ftdanofi 



Vlmfvlnit <• a Mfy /mm /«r a wMt vartefy 
ar vIm «M apMoaf «iid iM M fMcctfor* 



tte «dttoriil ^pifiUi «nb« flaOOi 
UanOmimm^haimiaS^m 
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Appendix F 



AVERAGE CLASSROOM TEACHER 
SALARIES FOR TEXAS 



School T«ar 


Estlaated Av«raiie 
National 


Salary 
Taxas 


Taxas* 
Rank * 


* 

Dlffaranca 


1982-83 


$20,531 


$19,549** 


25 


- $ 9i2^ 


1981-82 


$19,142 


$17,582 


28 


- $1,560 


1980-81 


$17,602 


$15,728 


31 


- $1,874 


1979-80 


$15,966 


$14,132 


30 


- $1,834 


1978-79 


$15,057 


$13,042 


31 


- $2,015 


1977-78 


$14,247 


$12,534 


31 


- $1,713 


1976-77 


$13,357 


$11,564 


30 


- $1,793 


1975-76 


$12,600 


$11,342 


25 


- $1,258 


1974-75 


$11,647 


$ 9,807 


35 


- $1,840 


1973-74 


$10,778 


$ 8,920 


39 


- $1,858, 


1972-73 


$10,164 


$ 8,686 


36 


- $1,478 


1971-72 


$ 9,705 


$ 8,462 


32 


- $1,243 


1970-71 


$ 9,269 


$ 8,147 


32 


- $1,122 


1969-70 


$ 8,635 


$ 7,277 


39 


- $1,358 


1968-69 


$ 7,952 


$ 6,625 


38 


- $1,327 


1967-68 


$ 7,423 


$ 6,576 


33 


- $ 847 



* Rank aarag 50 statM. Dlatrlct of Coluabla not Included* 

** Taxaa Education Agancy'a astlaata* NBA raportad a valghtad aa tlnata of $19,500* 

SODRCE: Eatlaataa of School Statlatlca i. NEA 
and Ranklnaa of tha Stataa # NEA 

TSTA Raaaarch 
April 29, 1983 
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\ Appendix G 



COMMISSIONER KIRBY'S LETTER TO THE STATE BOARD ON TECAT STANDARDS 



January 10, 1986 



State Board of Education 
Austin, Texas 

Members of the Board: 



iJof?..?!' T.*K ^JV""*'"' t'V""* "0 •d-ioi.cr.cor. currently in the 
profeMioo. Much of Che input received by SCOPE citing this problem cane from 
•ductor. th....lv... While no one thought there tere nuierourinco«pete« 
•ducetor. in .ny one .chool . everyone individually could think of . few 
nlh.r incompetent educator, is predicted to be smell, the 

Iro!p! " ««evide bec.u.e of the 200.000 member, of the profe..ion 

f"* to Che conclu.ion that the current .j-.tem was not doing it. 
job in purging from the profession those with inadequate .kill, to teach 
aJjn V/f;"""/'*^^- Consequently, the legislature charged th . bo«d witJ 

aecision— to set a performance standard on a test that will idencifv th«.« 
individual, with insufficient skills to teach children Appropriately ' ' 

il?d dV/.iiU'. '^l ? <=o«"«o" to provide an instrument that 

would <';«^««"i«h Y'r"" ""^ adequately and those who could 

^«t'edl.r. ; • ^^''^ '7^ " 'he Skills to be 

tJL! -h* ; • The purpose of the test was to group people tnto 

those who had sufficient skills and those who did not. peopie 

IrrkiVi?"''!'" directed to the test itself and to some of the specific types 

?ist. J^"*"'."' i« • dictionary; extracting facts froS charts and 

iili ' "J.^V"""''*"' in • paragraph. Certainly these are 

consTdl'r " 'hi; minimum leJel must be 

considered as you set the ultimate passing standard. 

Itand/rd «« V" foregoing. I „ recommending that the board set the passing 

f! .1"!°" *1 'igh' of 55. I realise that this ,tsndarl 



la AhovA it\9 V r e .-o— w * ireaLize cnac cni8 standard 

cJrrectlv -S.^.r a', graduate, charged with teaching children can 

correctly answer 41 items out of 55 on a minimum skills reading test. 



State Board of Education 
January 10. 1986 



I alto baUave that the written composition ought to be scored by the 
alternative aore stringent criteria and that the passing standard on the 
• ultiple choice writing section also be set at 75X. My reconendations are 
based upon ay personal convictions that these standards are minimal. If in fact 
T!^*«^^**K"^^• educational progress in this state, we siaply cannot continue to 
Mcewary bllic sVus*. '** instruction by people who do not have the 

I would respectfully reaind the board that the legislature not only required 
that we test educators' abilities to read and write with sufficient skill to 
perform their jobs, but also that they be tested in their subject fields and 
adainistrative field*. The subject area testing was deferred based upon a 

ff"f w'*^/*'^?*'*1'**'***'* told the legislature 

that the board believed the basic skills test would identify and remove the vast 

!J»?/'"^K**', incapable of doing their jobs. Based upon that 
legislature did agree to postpone the subject area testing to see if 
in fact Che basic skills testing .od iapleaentatioa of the appraisal process 
Ihill "J-^'y incoapetent educators from the profession. 

A^ll* 'his test is not a true aeasure of coapetence. it is 

difficult to understand how anyone could be a coapetent educator if that person 
p^r"fo^ianc*e""*''*'* writing ability at a reasonable level of 

P/"i»« itendard is based upon ay personal opinion. 
However, it was arrived at after extensive discussions with staff members and 
with our contractors. We all agree that a 75: standard is appropriate and not 
overly rigorous. *^ *^ 

The board must make the final decision. In order to be aware of the likely 
consequences of this standard as well as other standards which the board m.J 
want to consider, the following chart is provided: ^ 





Est imated 
Field Test 


Failure Rates from 
Data for Selected 


1986 TECAT 
Combinations 






Cut Score 
Reading & 

Writinx 


Writing 
Standard 


Failure 


Rate 


Opt ion 


Field Test 
Data Basis 


Antici 


1 


6SZ 


Current 
Alternate 


SZ 
BX 


2Z 
3Z 


2 


70Z 


Current 
Alternate 


6X 
91 


2% 
4Z 


3 


75Z 


Current 
Alternate 


10 z 
12Z 


4Z 
5Z 


4 


80Z 


Current 
Alternate 


12Z 
iSZ 


5Z 
6Z 


S 


83Z 


Current 
Alternate 


20Z 
22Z 


8Z 
9Z 



Thi, i, the e*ti«.t«l p.,e.nt.9. th.t »ould ulti«.t.lr f.il th. twt. Th. ..tiMt. •^.u«. th.t 
« peretnt ef tht fltli taat projection would foil the taat both in Narch and June. The 

i^*tT!«!!»r"!i!!!*?/""'" P"J«""« ba.«l «poo th. «pected 

"pact of intonso roMdiation efferta. 



St«te Board of Educatioa 
January 10, 1986 



In addition to the overall impact, the board nuat alao consider the impact up 
various ethnic sroups. Comparable data to the composite data listed above is 
not available by ethnicity. Hovever, a reviev of the field test data on the 
reading test at various cut off standards will give an indication of the 
potential impact: 



Projected Failure Rates for Ethnic Groups 
Reading Section - Field Test Data Only 



Failure Rate 



Option / 



Cut Score 


BUck 


Hispanic 


Other 


Total 


6SZ 


lOZ 


4Z 


IZ 


2Z 


70Z 


18Z 


6Z 


2Z 


4Z 


75Z 


2SX 


lOZ 


4Z 


7Z 


80X 


39% 


19Z 


7Z 


12Z 


85X 


56Z 


36Z 


16Z 


22Z 



Staff, contractor personnel . and I are available to assiat the board as it 
ponder* thia aoat important decision. Please let me reiterate chat I am 
confident that your decision will be the right decision because it will be based 
upon your collective wisdom. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W. N. Kirby (? 
Coniissioner of Education 
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1. wmvm TBXM BOLL WM aMm?iTa> 



Iht TWBS Foil is basad on 20 minute telepiicra interviews with 
«9PEOodmttly 1,000 adults around the state. The mnfUjB is a randcn sanple of 
telifahone households in the state. 

The san|>le of telephone runbers called %ies selected fran a CGoplete list 
of telephone exch a nge s in Texas. The excfaangps were chosen by ccDpiter to 
ensure that eech region of the state wis inueesntei! in proportion to its 
population* Within eadi exch a nga tbm wanfim telephone luters were f onnBd by 
randoa digits, thus perBitting fimesi to both listed qnd unlisted residential 
telephone naters. The sanpling vsthodblog/ is described in detail in the 
sectifln 'Deecription of Saiiiding Knooadoree'. 

In eech tele|texie household contacted, one resident \mB selected randomly 
fbr an interview. Several attaipts %iere made to reach each tel^iione number 
and reepondent. Interviews %iere conducted in fiiglidi or Spanish, depending on 
reepondent preferenoe, by closely supervised professional interviewers. 

m 19 cases out of 20, the results besed on mxtt sanplee will differ no 
sore ttan 3 percentage points in either direction from what would have been 
obtained by interviewing all adult Texans. The error for smaller gnxps, 
e.g. , Omnocxats or college-educated persons, is larger. The saqpling errors 
associated with ditf erent size sidsgroups are listed in the section 
'J^pproximBte Ognfidenoe Intervals for the 95% Oonfidenoe Level'. 

Headers ehould also be aware that the practical difficulties of 
conducting any survey of public opinion may introduoe dttmc sources of error 
for %tiiGh precise estimates cannot be calculated. Fbr exasple, different 
rr ts miig^ have been obtained from diiKerent question %fDrding, and 
^ ted flaus in the way the interviewing procedures were carried out could 
! significant effect on the findings. Good polling practices diminish 
t.^ xelihood of such errors, but they can never be entirely ruled out. It 
is also possible that events occurring since the tine the interviews were 
conducted could have changed the opinions reported here. 

The Texas Poll is eponsored fay Harte-Hahkms Ocniunications Inc. and 
oandi^Kted by the Rd3lic Poli^ Resources laboratory at Ttaxas ASM University. 
The poll is directed by Dr. James A. Dyer, senior stud/ director of the Public 
Policy Resources laboratory at Texas ACM. Assisting Dyer in conducting and 
reporting the poll are Dave Mayes and Kathy casteel at the Bryan-College 
Station Eagle, a newspaper owned by Harte-Hanks Oonnunicaticns. 




zz« SKEXS ae tails ksd mssoBrncK of ibb smsxz 



SiBmBr 1987 



Thh. poll vias conducted JUly 25 thrcxigh August 9. 



Ocnpleted interviews 1,000 

Reftisals/ltetmiiiated interviews 253 

Total nuDbers reached 1,253 

Oocperatic3n rate: 1,000/1,313 80% 

Final disposition of other calls:* 

Disconnected nunijt^i'^/raorfr'liiiy^Tff busy signal 617 

Nb answer*** ••••••••••••••• 225 

HeqxwJent to be called bacJvTteqpondent not available!!!! 20 

Business/Govennnent/Qiildren's Fhone 145 

Deaf/Foreign language other than Spanish 16 



Tdtal sanple 



* At least four attenpts were nade to reach each telephone nuriber or 
respondent* 

** Some of the nunbers classified as 'no answer' actually are disconnected 
nunbers without a recorded announoeroent to that effect. 
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m. v B OLSLUfnuK or flMfsizm noc 



Ote 8an(>le of tei«phane runiaers is drawn by Survi^ SaDpling Inc. , Westpcsrt, 
Gdmecticut, and the following description of nnber selection is provided by 



jDtxnFioxicN TO cawrns 

To ^"'K*^ tte pcobabillty of tele{tene household selection frcm anywhere in 
the arva sanpLed, sanies are first systcaatically stratified to all counties 
in yn:p3f tifln to each county's diare of telephone housdiolds in tiie survey 
area. To datain reascnable estinates of telcfhone households by county. 
Survey Sai^ling developed a special data base, begpixsiing with 1980 census data 
for xasidantial telephone inddenoe. Ohese counts, vpdated yearly with data 
on new tftlephone ixistallatiom pcovided at the state level, are then applied 
to curxwit pcpjectiom of household by county, published annually by Sales & 
Marketing Managenent sagazine. 

After a geogn^iiic area has been defined as a ccnbination of counties, the sun 
of estisoted telqiune housdxxLds is calailatpri and divided by ttte desired 
sanple size to produce a san()ling interval. 

ExBuple: 

(total estiziated telephone households) 750,000 

- 250 (interval) 

(desired sanple size) 6,000 

A random nster is drawn between 0 and the interval (125) to establish a 
starting point. Assuning the starting point is 86, then the 86th, 211th, 
336th, 461st, etc. records would be selected for the sanple, each tijne 
string through the data base by a factor of 125. Ohis is a systematic 
randcn sanple — as the sasple is selected in a ^stenatic 'nth' fashion frcnt 
a randan starting point. Any county vftiose peculation of estimated tel^toie 
hous^lds equals or OTrf»w^ the sanpling interval is automatically included 
in the sanple, while snaller counties are included with a probabilty 
proportianate to their size. 

Idling our exanple, where the sanple size is 6,000, let us also assusie that the 
geographic area selected covers three counties. 

Deanple: 

•Bie sanpling interval allows the proportionate distribution of the sanple 
ovmr tisree counties as follows: 
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Total % With 
Households ihone 

County A 223,404 94 
County B 393,258 89 
County C 204,301 93 



820,963 



Estiaated % cf 

Ehone Hexis^lds Semple 

210,000 ' - 0 

350,000 4o.; 
190,000 25.3 



750,000 100.0 



SEEECXECN CF NUIBEBS WTIHIN miuv i V K 

included in the sanple, cne or more urJque telephone nuniiers 
ii*rS? ^ systenatic sanfding ftcn aaang all working hlocdts of nunters in 
all taqgtMne exchanges assigned to the oounty. A watJdng block is defined as 
100 oontigucus naters containing three or more residential telechone 
listings. 

Qcanple: 

the phone nurtier 226-7558 
exchange block 



Andln this exanple, for the exchange 226, the entire block rrTri«?gs the 
Ha^^il^'^^l Exchanges are assigned to a single county on the basis of 
listed residents Uve. NaticnaUy, about 80 percent of all exchanges 

f?*" S '^^^^^y *»™daries- Ftar those overlapping county 
lines, the exchanges are assigned to the oounty with the highest rSiD^ of 
listed residents. — 



SELBCnCN MENS OCHANGES 

SS! 5f*^^.*^f?**^' * saapling interval is calculated 

iSLS?^^?L2.**^^'^**^ ^ telephcne households for the 

county ly the pOTtion of the sanple allocated to that county. In our earlier 

S'^SS; Jl!f^*5£f?^2**' P^™* ^ (I'^SO nunbers) would 

\ E«*^o«*ange and working block within an exchange 
arewaight^ by their share of listed telephone households. If the total 
5^?^ iffS J*^^!^ housAolds in the data base for this county is 
159,600, then ttat nuniaer divided by 1,680 gives us an interval of 95. 

^'iy^MM^^A^^ i*^**^ ^ ^ exchanges and working blocks 

ftUing within the interval are saapled on a systaaatic basis. If a randan 

ZSa S5^IL^?J!?*^' ^ randcBly chosen fron the range 00-99 

l^^^J'^fi^j:^ ^ ^^"^ Bie result is rSi,lSr 
Sff,?? i;pf ««i»nge, the block, and the t«o randan digits (e!?., 

22«^ + 58). In the case of a listed sample, only listed hoiseholds Ixk 
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SEEEcncN wnmN hcoseecixs 

When a hous^ld is oontacted, the intervleuer asks to speak to the person 18 
years or older vho had the last birthday. Ohe exact vocding of the selection 
questlcn is: 

*^ order to determine \ibo to interview, could you tell me, of the people * 
«bo currently live in your bousdiold tAio are 18 or older— including 
yourself-^uho had the Biost recent birthday?" Ask to speak to that person. 

f 

If the person with the last birthd^ is not available, further calls will be 
nade later to reach that person. Another person is not substituted. Ohis 
results in a randcn selection of respon oen ts in the housdiold. 




Z7« JkmUimXEB GQHFIEDCE IMKEKVAIS FX WE 95% OLSiFlUKZ IE7EL 



Ttmrm are vany possible sources of error in survey sanpling, including 
neasunnent error, refusals, lack of ability to contact some individuals, 
error doe to sanpling from a larger population and so on. Error due to 
sapLixjg from a larger population can be OGnputed* Ohe table belw shows the 
saBfiling error associated witli different size groups. Ohe 'percent error' 
indicates the range around a value found in a sanple within vtiich the 
pqpulation value is likely to be found. Fdr exanple, if found that 30% of 
a sanple of 400 was Republican, the error is lAiich means that, 95 tiines 

out of 100, sanples drawn the population would har^ between 25% and 35% 
Republicans^ 



Size of groi^ Percent Error 
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